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SAN FRANCISCO—Re port of the Com- 
Social Studies: 


into a 


ssion on the 
scientific era with 
ghtening speed,” said Dean Howard 
Wilson of the school of education, 
C.L.A., Chairman of the (¢ 
the Social Studies of the 
Council for the Social Studies, 
ducing the draft report of the Commis- 


“We move 


Oommissi0on 
National 


in intro- 


sion on Curriculum Planning in Ameri- 
Cali schools 
“This basic fact has forced a funda- 
mental reassessment of American educa- 
tion. Twice before in our history critical 
conditions have forced such a revalua- 
tion of our educational practices—once 
during the period of Horace Mann in 
1840-50: again in 1893-1916; and to- 
day in the 1950’s when we are locked 
in a life-and-death struggle for survival 
with a powerful anti-democratic ideol- 
ogy.” 
The report, joint product of an able 
group appointed in the wake of the post- 
Sputnik hysteria a not only 
drew a pac ked house at a general ses- 
sion, but set a pervasive keynote for the 


year ago, 


program of the 38th annual meeting of 
the National Council, held at the Shera- 
ton-Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Nov. 
296-29—first NCSS Convention ever held 
on the Pacific Coast. Members of. the 
Commission, in addition to Dr. Wilson, 
were Jack Allen, Howard R. Anderson, 
Howard H. Cummings, Dorothy Mc- 
Clure Fraser, S. P. McCutchen, J. R. 
(Continued on page 3-T) 
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Howard H. Cummings 
NCSS President, 1959 


PITTSBURGH- 
NCTE’s 48th annual convention here 
Nov. 27-29 unity. Though there 
the usual differences of opinion 


The keynote of 
was 
were 
over methods and subject matter, it ap- 
peared that Sputnik-inspired criticism 
was uniting the profession as never be- 
fore in its history. 

Outgoing president Brice Harris laid 
the matter squarely on the line, calling 
for an end to “sniping, backbiting, and 
political caucusing” in the profession. 
Harris pointed out that the public feels 
that too many pupils can’t read, write, 
or spell. The profession, he maintained, 
must answer honestly the complaints of 
parents. 

Asked Harris: “Do you have 150 stu- 
dents a day—and not enough time to 
grade themes properly? Let the parents 
know about it!” He concluded: “We 
have a huge selling job ahead—and the 
public is ready to buy. . . . Inform the 
public passionately and publicly.” 

The NCTE’s 2,500 delegates were 
treated to a striking note of unity when 
they heard highlights from a forthcom- 
ing report of the “Basic 
ference.” Backed by the Ford Founda- 
tion, the conference is formulating a 
statement on the basic problems facing 
English teachers. Organizations repre- 
sented at the conference: American 
Studies Association, College English 
Association, Modern Language Asso- 
cition, and the NCTE. 

(Continued on page 6-T) 
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NEW YORK—“More geography in 
the schools:” The National Council for 
Geographic Education sounded that 
battle cry in its warfare against what 
Principal Edward Kolevzon of New 
York’s Christopher Columbus H.S. called 
the “geographic illiteracy” of U.S. stu- 
dents. 

At its 44th annual meeting Nov. 28- 
29 in New York City, the Council 
seemed in agreement that: 

1. Geography—which links the physi- 
cal sciences with the social sciences— 
should be “the integrating chord of the 
content side of any curriculum.” So a 
Canadian speaker, Dean Neville V. 
Scarfe of the Univ. of British Columbia, 
expressed the point. “Lack of physical 
geography leaves man’s activities to take 
place on an unfurnished stage, or in a 
vacuum,” said Thomas F. Barton, Indi- 
ana Univ., editor of the Council’s Jour- 
nal of Geography. 

2. Despite its synthesizing value, ge- 
ographic instruction has sunk to a low 
level. “What incoming college freshmen 
know about things geographic is appall- 
ing,” declared Henry J. Warman of 
Clark Univ., Worcester, Mass. 

3. This state of affairs results in part 
from efforts to fuse ‘“to CONfuse,” in- 
sisted Dean Scarfe) geography into 
over-ali social studies courses. 

4. More research is needed as to 
when to teach what geographic prin- 
ciples. “No one knows what ought to be 

(Continued on page 2-T) 
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NCGE CONVENTION 
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taught at any grade level,” complained 
Dorothy W. Furman of the New York 
City Bureau of Curriculum Research. 

5. Despite present troubles of geo- 
graphic education, the Council saw evi- 
dence of reviving interest in geography 
as a distinct discipline. One sign is that 
the Council itself is growing faster than 
ever before, with membership having 
risen in three years from 900 to nearly 
2.200. The New York meeting drew the 
largest attendance of any annual meet- 
ing. More than 700 were present at the 
first general session. 


Convention Theme 


Theme for the New York convention 
was “Widening Horizons through Geo- 
graphic Education.” Members found 
their personal horizons widened by 
world-ranging talks by distinguished ge- 
ographers. One of them—Antarctic ex- 
plorer Paul A. Siple—even widened ge 
ography’s horizons above the Earth it- 
self. “In the past year, tremendous areas 
have been opened to the imagination of 
man” above the Earth, he pointed out. 
He reviewed International Geophysical 
Year activities in satellite 
auroral studies, and discoveries of over- 


launchings, 


lapping Earth and solar magnetism. 

Organizer of the New York program 
was the retiring president, Miss Mary 
Viola Phillips, Univ. of Pittsburgh. 
Elected to succeed her was Adelbert 
K. Botts, chairman of the Department 
of Geography, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, N.J. (and also mayor of Pen- 
nington, N.J.). He will direct the 45th 
annual meeting next Thanksgiving 
weekend in Detroit, Mich. 

Other new officers are: John W. Mor- 
ris, Univ. of Oklahoma, first vice-presi- 
dent (and thus president-elect); Lyle 
Fletcher, Bowling Green Univ., Bowling 
Green, O., second vice-president; Lorrin 
Kennamer, Univ. of Texas, secretary; 
John H. Garland, Univ. of Illinois, treas- 
new executive board 
members—Mamie Anderzhon, junior 
high teacher at William Beye School, 
Oak Park, Ill.; H. Phillip Bacon, Colum- 
bia Univ.; George T. Renner 3rd, Ari- 
zona State College. 


urer (re-elected ) ; 


a . 

Geographic Briefs 

New York City Superintendent John 
J. Theobald set the mood for the meet- 
ing with the comment that “this is the 
most exciting time for geographers since 
Columbus” . Inter-Council coopera- 
NCGE member Preston James of 
Univ 1959 


tion 


Syracuse is editor of the 


Yearbook of the National Council for 
the Social Studies (Tentative title: Ge- 
ography ) Scholastic’s New York 
City resident representative F. H. Ans- 
pacher played the genial host almost 
from dawn to dusk at the colorful 
Scholastic Magazines exhibit . . . Can- 
ada had a big part at the meeting, con- 
tributing two speakers and the winner 
of the Journal of Geography award for 
the best article on regional geography. 


Memorable Moments 


Dorothy Furman, NYC curriculum 
department, pleading with teachers to 
“make geography exciting” . Otis 
Willard Freeman, professor-emeritus 
and president-emeritus of East Wash- 
ington College, hailed as “geographer- 
emeritus of the Pacific northwest” as he 
received the Council’s highest honor— 
its Distinguished Service award ; 
President Phillips surprised to find her- 
self the winner of a Journal of Geog- 
raphy award for an article written when 
she was a high school teacher in New 
Kensington, Pa. . . . Shannon McCune, 
Univ. of Mass., predicting that Korea's 
continuing division bears seeds of wat 
“in 1958 just as in 1950”. William 
A. Hance, Columbia Univ., forecasting 
that “71 percent of Africa’s people will 
be independent by 1961.” 
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FOR ALL TAPE 
RECORDISTS 


A 1200-foot ree/ of Audiotape on super-strong 
1'2-mil Mylar* is your free bonus with every purchase 
of four 7" reels of any type of Audiotape 


That’s right! Audio Devices is offering a Christmas bonus to 
all tape fans. To get you acquainted with strong, durable 
Audiotape on 114-mil “Mylar,” we are offering a 1200-foot 
reel (list price: $6.65) with every purchase of four 7” reels 
of any of the eight types of Audiotape. OR you get a free 600- 
foot reel with every two 7” 
reel with every four 5” reels you buy. 

This is your opportunity to give yourself an unexpected 
Christmas present—a free reel of the toughest, longest lasting 
Audiotape ever made, perfect for those precious holiday re- 
cordings. Better buy now—this Christmas Bonus Offer lasts 
only until Jan. 15, 1959. 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT. Audiotape is one of the 
most thoughtful, unique and enduring Christmas gifts possible. 
And now you can give five reels at the cost of just four. 
Remember, when you give Audiotape, you’re giving the truly 
professional quality recording tape. 

See your Audiotape dealer right away. 
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Whitaker, and Merrill F. Hartshorn. 
Singling out seven significant char- 
icteristics of contemporary American 
society, the Commission found that the 
schools must cope with such changes as 
these: (1) the scientific revolution in all 
phases of technology; (2) international 
nterdependence through the shrinkage 
communications; (3) the 
] , ion” | . 
population explosion” through _ the 
vorld-wide spurt in birth rates; (4) the 
growing complexity of modern govern- 
ent and its impact on the individual; 
5) drastic changes in our economy 
1940; (6) new advances in the 
behavioral sciences, especially in the 
psychology of social change; (7) con- 
Hicts in moral and ethical values arising 
ot only from the cold war; but in race 


| world 


ice 


relations, individualism vs. conformity, 


tension between age groups, etc. 
Facing these fundamental challenges, 
asked a series of search- 


the Commission 


ng questions: Can we upgrade Ameri- 
can education sufficiently to prepare a 
whole people for the heavy responsibili- 
the 
vithin a program of universal education, 


the 


ties of coming decades? Can we, 


dequately identify and educate 
gifted? 

We can answer these questions affirm- 
tively, said the Commission, only if 
the social studies curriculum is restudied 
ind reorganized from the ground up, 
through action at both the national and 
local levels The 
mended, therefore, the establishment of 

national « undertake 
such a basic study, to clarify the role of 
the social studies in the curriculum and 
t framework 


to develop an 
ppropriate to a dynamic society. 


Commission recom- 


ymmission to 


educational 


rhe report of the Commission on the 
Social Studies, when finally revised, will 
be submitted to the Board of Directors 
of the NCSS for appropriate action. 


Improving Curriculum 


Following presentation of the Com- 
mission’s report, improvement of the so- 


cial studies curriculum at elementary, 
junior high school, senior high school, 
and teacher education 
five section 


juno! 


] 


levels 


college 
were discussed at 
meetings 
From the discussions: 

>We must coordinate material taught 
the teacher with what he is expected to 
teach in the classroom. There must be 
willingness to forget hard lines of sub- 
ject pattern, and seek integration with 
science and English teachers. Materials 
may have to be produced at the local 
level. Textbook publishers will not have 
such materials available. We must have 
four years of social studies—two years 
devoted to the world around us and two 
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years devoted to American history, with 
problems of democracy involving all 
areas of the social sciences—Moe Frankel, 


Joint Council for Economic Education. | 


mAt the national level we must bring to- 
gether the best minds, the best thinking, 
and assume a leadership role to estab- 
lish guide lines—not a program to be 
imposed on the local school district. The 
Commission on the national level must 
(1) establish a rationale for content; (2) 
select content based on this rationale; 
(3) place this content at the local level. 

Merrill F. Hartshorn, executive secre- 
tary, NCSS. 


>We hope to set up a commission to im- 
plement the study, and procure funds to 
make the report available at all grade 
levels.—Samuel P. McCutchen, New 
York Univ. 


California Study 


Dr. Jay D. Conner, Associate Supt. of 
Public Instruction of California, pre- 
sented an interim report on the Cali- 
fornia study of the social studies curricu- 
lum, the 
state central committee of which he is 


now nearing completion by 
chairman. 

Now in the fifth year of its work 
(to be completed July 1, 1959), the 
committee is composed not only of sub- 
ject matter specialists, but of classroom 
level from 
primary through junior college, of prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and superintende1.ts, 


teachers from every grade 


representing city and county school dis- 
It called into 
consultation academic experts from ma- 


tricts throughout the state 


jor universities in all the basic disci- 
plines of the social sciences to prepare 
statements of their 
fields to be correlated with the learning 
potentialities of each grade level. In ad- 
dition, lay and civic groups represent- 
ing all including 
business, industry, labor, women’s or- 


basic concepts in 


sectors of society, 
ganizations, parents, etc., were enlisted 
through a network of local conferences, 
where differences of opinion were rec- 
onciled. 

The result is the most intensive and 
thorough study of the social studies cur- 
riculum ever undertaken in any state. 
The report will be published in 1960, 
the board of 
education. Its recommendations, said 
Conner, will outline a minimum pro- 
gram of subject matter to which every 
school district must conform. It will in- 
troduce more current content on state, 
national, and affairs at every 
grade level, and greater continuity be- 
tween them. An understanding of other 
cultures and peoples will be presented, 
and the whole course of study will em- 
body the essence of our cultural herit- 
age appropriate to the maturity of all | 
children. (Turn page.) | 
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world 


INVITE 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH 
AL CAPP 
ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 
MARGARET MEAD 


into your Classroom! 


Teaching about the U.N 
Declaration of Human 
Rights? What better re 
source person to invite 
to your classroom than 
Eleanor Roosevelt, first 
chairman of the Human 
Rights Commission? 


Doing a unit on 
and satire? y not 
vite cartoonist Al Capr 
to define humor for your 
students? 


humor 


Studying the Supreme 
Court? You'll want Justice 
William 0. Douglas to 
discuss with your class 
the role of the Supreme 
Court in America 


For a warm, human 
down-to-earth descrip- 
tion of the United States 
Senate, let Margaret 
Chase Smith show your 
students what the life of 
a U.S. Senator 


ib 


Studying American civili- 
zation? Want to know 
what makes Americans 
tick? Let anthropologist 
Margaret Mead describe 
what we Americans want 
out of life, how we differ 
from—and are similar to 
—people in primitive so 
cieties 


S really 


How do civil liberties 
fare in America today? 
Ask Robert M. Hutchins 
to visit your class. He 
will also talk about defi- 
ciencies which he finds 
in American education 


prew;w iezeGlew 4a 


These six recorded interviews have been produced 
especially for classroom use by Howard Langer of 
Scholastic Teacher magazine. They are intended for 
English, social studies, and core classes. 


Human Rights, a Documentary on the United 
Nations Declaration of Human Rights, featuring 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt (FH 5524), 12-inch, 3343 
rpm, $5.95 list, $4.47 to schools 


William 0. Doi. zlas (FC 7350), Robert M. Hutchins 
(FC 7351), Margaret Chase Smith (FC 7352), Al 
Capp (FC 7353), and Margaret Mead (FC 7354 
are all 10-inch, 333 rpm discs. Each is $4.25 
list, $3.85 to schools. 


Write for free information 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
& SERVICE CORP. 


117 WEST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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will thus be assured of preparation. 


U.S. and Asia 


Too many Asian nations are getting 
“cozy with the Soviet Union to “black- 
mail” the United States into giving more 
Kukrit 


and publisher of the 


aid The charge was made by 
Pramoj, editor 
Thailand newspaper, Siam Rath. Pramoj 
was principal speaker at the first 
general session, jointly sponsored by 
NCSS and the World Affairs Council of 
Northern California. 

Thailand, by virtue of its experiences 
during more than two centuries of in- 
dependence, he said, realizes the folly 
of playing one power against the other. 
It is firmly committed to the West. “To 
maintain friendly relations with the So- 
viet Union,” he declared, “is to open 
the door to Communist subversion.” 

Kipling’s lines about “East and West,” 
he said, are obsolete and 
true outside the rigid confines of British 
colonial policy. “If the West which is the 
West wants to meet the East which is 
the East,” he concluded 
better place than in Thailand.” 

Referring to the recent revolt in Thai- 


were never 


“there is no 


land which brought a new government 
to power, Pramoj explained that it is not 
likely to produce radical changes. Blood- 
less revolutions, he said. were common 
in his country. Speaking as a newspape1 
publisher, he admitted candidly: “They 


ire good for business.” 


World History 


“The world history course, although 
the fastest growing social study in our 
high schools, is also the least satisfac- 
tory.” This charge was made by Dr. L. S. 
Stavrianos of Northwestern Univ., in a 
session dealing with “The Organization 
and Content of the World History 
Course: A Proposal.” 

Stavrianos pointed out that we have 
been attempting to teach world history 
to write textbooks by starting in 
Europe and adding materials on Africa, 
Asia, and the Middle East whenever 
Europe impinged on those regions. He 
defined this hybrid as “Europe and its 
world relationships.” 

Stavrianos suggested: (1) stop build- 
ing world history on a base of European 
history and start afresh; (2) objectives 
of the world history course should be a 
comprehensive global approach, histori- 
cal depth, relevance and interest for 


and 


the student, and manageability for the 
reach these objectives 
should be dix 


ct 


4 ] ) 
teachers ) to 


the glob« 


ided into several 
] 


regions based n p and 
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Challenge of Soviet 


“Kr WwW 


be words to live 


your economk world” should 
by in every social stud- 
America. according to 
James D. Calderwood, of the Claremont 


Calif.) graduate school. 


ICs classroom In) 


Che menacing challenge of a rapidly 


expanding Soviet economy cannot be 
met, said Calderwood, by economic iso- 
lationism. 

Needed to meet the threat: (1) U.S. 
leadership in establishing a common 
world trade policy; (2) more foreign aid 
that is both permanent and economic, 
and less military aid; (3) government 
action to offset the effects abroad of do- 
mestic recessions; (4) fuller U.S. par- 
ticipation in United Nations economic 
programs. 


~ . 
Class Periodicals 

Two species of periodical materials 
for current affairs instruction received 
thoughtful consideration in Friday and 
Saturday afternoon section meetings. 
Classroom magazines and methods were 
discussed by representatives of the three 
major publishing groups producing such 
periodicals: William J. Shorrock, Editor, 
Civic Education Service, Washington, 
D.C.; Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in- 
Chief, Scholastic Magazines, New York 
City; and C. L. McKelvie, Director, 
American Education Publications, Mid- 
dletown, Conn. Miss Stella Kern, of 
Waller High School, Chicago, Ill., was 
chairman. 

Shorrock took up the need for special 
media of instruction at weekly intervals 
in view of the natural obsolescence of 
textbooks. He urgency 
of such education in the present atomic 
age by reducing the burden on the 
teacher of winnowing, analyzing, and 
interpreting the vast bulk of the news. 

Gould surveyed the history of class- 
room magazines, a uniquely American 
invention which developed during the 
first quarter of the 20th Century. Cri- 
teria for selecting the contents of class- 


underlined the 


room magazines include close correlation 
with the curriculum, readability adapted 
to grade levels, long-range significance 
of topics, the integration of background 
materials, scholarship, objectivity, and 
a balanced treatment of controversial 
issues, 

McKelvie gave a comprehensive ex- 
position of methods for the use of 
classroom magazines by such devices 
as correlation with basic textbooks, in- 
tegration of current material with var- 
ied social studies courses, weekly or 

















daily periods 


ind voluntary reading. 

rhe section on the use of newspapers 
vas chaired by McLendon, 
Duke who served as coordinator 


{ 


oral reports, library re- 


sear¢ h 


Jonathon 
Unis 
newspaper! workshops spon- 
red by the National Council and the 
ternational Association of Circulation 
held last summer at lowa 
Syracuse Univ., and 
L.A. Brief reports on each of these 
rkshops presented by John 
Howard Cummings 
and Charles Katzman, 
C.L.A. School of Journalism. 
Outstanding features of the workshops 
vere the high quality of the programs 
ind personnel, the cooperation of social 
studies teachers and journalists. and the 


three 


imagers 


Univ 


were 
eter lowa 


Vracuse 


spirit of frank and open discussion. 


House of Delegates 


Seventy delegates from local, state, 
ind regional councils of the NCSS, com- 
prising the House of Delegates, met as 
. representative assembly to advise the 
Board of Directors. This was the second 
meeting of this new body, which came 
into existence last vear. 

Delegates made the following recom- 
mendations 

1. Nomination and _ election 
dures for officers and board members be 
changed to make these procedures more 
responsive to the will of the membership. 

2. A “talent search” be undertaken 
to seek out able members who have not 
to participate in 


proce- 


had the opportunity 
council affairs. 

Other proposals submitted for Board 
ction: (1) a resolution urging Federal 
iid for the social studies; (2) appoint- 
nent of a committee to study teacher 
utilization and teacher lack in the social 
studies; (3) the need for more stringent 
ules of teacher certification; (4) a cam- 

ign to publicize the significance of 
te social studies resolution and Federal 
Lid 

The Council adopted a_ resolution 
isking Congressional appropriation of 
unds for improvement of teaching in 
the social studies and the humanities. 

The “sense” of the resolution, as 
umended 

“Since the Federal Government has 
become the active agency for sponsor- 
ng and supporting study and research, 

is reasonable for it to become the 
through which the 
people can find, develop, organize, and 
learn better ways of living with the peo- 
ples of the world and of attaining the 
ideals of our own free society. 

“Therefore, the National Council for 
the Social Studies urges that the Con- 
United States appropriate 
funds to be used to improve the teach- 


iwency American 


gress of the 


ing of the social sciences and the hu- 


manities in American schools. These 


funds should be made available without 
delay.” 


New Officers 


Howard H. Cummings, of the Office 
of Education of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, was 
installed as president of the NCSS for 
the coming year. 

In addition, the following officers 
were elected: Eunice Johns of the Wil- 
mington (Del.) Department of Social 
Studies—President-Elect; Emlyn Jones, 
Director of Social Studies for the Seattle 
(Wash.) Public Schools—Vice President. 
Elected to the board of directors were 
Shirley Engle, Professor of Education at 
Indiana Univ., Jean Fair of Evanston 
(Ill.) Twp. H.S.; and Elmer F. Pflieger, 
Supervisor of Social Studies for the De- 
troit Public Schools. Next year’s con- 
vention will be held in Kansas City, Mo. 


NCSS Sidelights 


>Post-banquet entertainment hit a new 
high in “Do-It-Yourself-ism” when nine 
talented members of the Everett Jr. 
H.S. faculty of San Francisco presented 
a brilliant spoof on a top musical, “My 
Fair Merrill,” with apologies to Rodgers 
and Hammerstein. In scenes set at the 
Sheraton-Palace and in school lunch- 
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rooms, counseling offices, and psychia- 
trists’ couches, the cast sang its way 
through clever parodies of the familiar 
tunes, not forgetting “A Little Bit of 
Luck,” “I Could Have Taught All 
Night,” and “The Strain of Pain 
Mainly in the Brain.” Liza “Donothing 
atall,” recruited from a hotel flower girl 
was turned into a competent social stud 
ies teacher in six weeks of 
training by the “Merrill Hartshorn 
Method.” (You guessed it—the skit was 
dedicated to the Council’s hard-working 


Lies 


intensive 


Lyrics and dia 


Delgrande 


secretary. ) 
Leon 


executive 
logue were by and 


Ted Samuel. 

Convention registration, deflated both 
by distance and by strikes 
reached the respectable figure of 1,400 
Absence of 
faces was more than compensated for 


airline 


numerous familiar Eastern 
by hundreds of social studies teachers 


from West Coast regions. 


Subscribers and friends of Scholastic 
Magazines to the number of 253 en- 
joyed the traditional Thanksgiving tur 
key buffet and reception in the Pied 
Piper and Grill rooms of the Sheraton 
Palace Hotel Thanksgiving 


PAs of October 1, 1958, total member- 
ship of the National Council for the 
Social Studies was 6,820, an increase of 
720 over 1957. 


evening. 


Low Cost Travel in Britain 


__...With Railway Thrift Coupons 





— 














London to Glamis (466 miles) $10.02 


See panoramic views of Britain from comfortable and 
swift, modern British Railways trains. See how far your 


dollars go with Thrift Coupons . . 


. 1,000 miles of go-as- 


you-please rail travel for $21 (2nd class) . . . $31.50 (Ist 
class). Also good on Irish cross-channel and MacBrayne’s 
¥ steamers. Additional miles at commensurate savings. 
Valid for six months. Buy Thrift Coupons from your 
travel agent before you leave. Not sold overseas. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


~) 
OFFICES IN NEW YORK + CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES - TORONTO : - ore ¢ 


Want ‘‘planning literature’’? Write British Railways, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., Dept. /8-1 
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NCTE CONVENTION 


Continued from page 1-T 





Alvina T. Burrows. New York Univ.. 
basic issues 
which exist at the elementary level 
1. Should there be a standard 
riculum—a body of knowledgs 
of skills for each grade level? 
2. Should national standards be set 
for student writing? 
3. Should the basic English program 
be modified for less able students? 
At the 
Edward J. Gordon of the 
Friends School 
problem was the old one of 
“What is English?” It \ 


reading ( haucer to tele 


reported on some of the 


cur- 


ind set 


secondar school _ level 
Germantown 
said that the biggest 
defining 
iries. he pointed 
out, from 
phoning, public 

etc. As at the elementary level, there is 
the problem of whether or not t 


body ot 


speaking journalism 


» set up 
skills 


] 
schools ire 


a standard, sequential 
In addition, 
plagued with the problem of whether 
or not to require certain literary works 
at various grade levels 

Pulitzer Prize-winning poet Robert 
Hillyer, Atlantic Edward A 
Weeks, and novelist James T. Farrell 
were among the major NCTE speakers 


secondal \ 


edito1 


e ° 
Unified Program 

NCTE 
tightly-knit, 
prepared for them by program chair- 
man Helen F. Olson of Seattle. Here is 
how it worked: 

First came a 
“keynote programs” 
covering the areas of Design and Struc 
ture in Language Arts Curriculum;. In- 
terpreting the English Language Arts 
Program to Teachers, Administrators, 
and Community; Maintenance of Schol 
arship Commensurate with Individual 
Abilities; Preparing a Teacher of the 
English Language Arts; and Experi 
mental Programs. 

Following the keynotes, small group 
programs, demonstrations, and discus- 
sions were held in each of the five areas 
Thus, a teacher with a specific interest 
in one of the areas, could follow her 
interest from the start of the convention 
right on through to the end. 

Here are some of the highlights of 
the keynotes, discussions. and demon 
strations in the various subject areas 


convention-goers found a 


well-organized program 


series of simultaneous 


gene! i] sessions 


Design and structure in language arts: 
In her’ keynote address, Helen 
Mackintosh of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, pointed out that American teach 
ers should be grateful that they can 
participate in molding the programs of 
instruction. In Russia, she pointed out, 
teachers are forced to teach within a 
regimented framework. Not only is 
there uniformity in the types of pro- 


grams, but also in teaching methods, 


grading. and textbooks. The 


language 
arts program, she said, might be looked 
it is either 
children, 
write and 


it from two points of view 
made up of experiences and 
r teac hing children to read 
spell. Perhaps, she said, the approaches 
should be combined. 

Florence L. Walzl, Univ. of Wis- 
consin, reported on an unusual experi- 
ment at the Milwaukee 
The idea: to show 650 fresh- 


man composition students how to write 


university s 


( impus 


themes by grading them. Four themes 
from A 
D )—were mimeographed in a booklet. 
Students asked _ to 
in terms of content 
diction, and me- 
chanics. Not only did they 
come awav with a better understanding 
of grading, but also with the knowledge 
that good writing is a skillful combina- 
and that these 


studied, and 


graded beforehand through 


were grade each 


theme organization 
sentence structure, 


Results: 


tion of various elements 
elements can be isolated 
improved individually. 
The value of a high school journalism 
program was hotly disputed by Verda 
Evans of Cleveland and John Maxwell 
of Racine, Wis. Said Miss Evans: Jour- 
nalism is a proving ground for 
creative writing. Its by-products include 
discipline, organization, and the de- 
velopment of style. Retorted Maxwell 
Superior students probably can’t afford 


fine 


to spend the amount of time necessary 
for this type of project, at the expense of 
other more important required courses. 
Besides, he questioned the value of 
the training received on a school paper 
because of the often lack-lustre contents 
and specialized appeal of most school 
publications. 


Interpreting the language arts pro- 
gram: Prof. Robert Pooley, Univ. of 
Wisconsin, deplored the low profes- 
sional status of English teachers in the 
eyes of administrators, faculty, and pub- 
lic. “Too many English teachers,” he 
said, “are regarded hired 
hands. They have no voice in deciding 
program. 


merely as 


the elements of a course or 
They are too infrequently consulted by 
administrators.” A good English teach- 
er, maintained Pooley, should be em- 
ployed not only because he is well- 
educated and can teach, but because he 
is competent to formulate a program. 
Such a teacher should be allowed to 
help in selecting the teaching materials 
and methods to be used. 

Floyd Rinker of Boston, who is film- 
ing a special TV course in the humani- 
ties, for use at the 11th grade level, 
reported that three “pilot” lessons will 
be tested in nearly 100 Boston area 
schools this spring. The lessons will be 
on Our Town, Oedipus Rex, and Ham- 
let. Financed by the Fund for Advance- 
ment of Education, the program will 


consist of a year’s course of half-hour 
filmed lessons, to be used either on TV 
or as 16mm motion pictures. A set of 
specially-designed editions 


paperback 


of books will be studied in the course. 


Establishing and maintaining scholar- 
ship levels commensurate with individ- 
ual abilities: To group, or not to group? 
Phat is the question. 

In the keynote meeting, Dr. Lou La- 
Brant pointed out that the expansion of 
knowledge created more and more spe- 
cialists and thus multiplied the prob- 
between the 


lems of communications 


informed and the uninformed—between 
the “gifted” and the otherwise gifted. 
She urged teachers to teach children to 
don't reminding 


them that pupils have the right to in- 


sav “I understand,” 
quire without embarrassment. 

At a section meeting on the reluctant 
learner, Marie O'Connor. Red Bank, 
N.]., demonstrated how she uses the 
tape recorder for oral instruction. The 
youngsters, she said, get to hear their 
mistakes immediately. And because the 
whole class will also hear them, they are 
careful to prepare as well as they can. 
In one touching note, the audience was 
treated to a playback of “words of ad- 
vice” by Miss O’Connor’s present stu- 
dents to her future students. Said one 
youngster: “In Miss O’Connor’s class. 
you just have to sparkle.” 

Earl McWilliams, director of curric- 
ulum for the West Jefferson Hills Pub- 
lic Schools, Pittsburgh, summarized the 
characteristics of good language arts 
programs for the superior and gifted: 
move beyond essentials in developing 
good communication skills; develop crit- 
ical standards for all communication 
media, appreciate and understand liter- 
ature; know semantics and grammar; 
be aware of the power of language; find 
rewarding outlets for talent; 
make effective use of library resources. 


creative 


>Preparing a teacher of the English 
language arts: Grace Elizabeth Wilson, 
consultant in secondary English, Dallas, 
Tex., outlined the kinds of in-service 
programs valuable to teachers of Eng- 
lish language arts: 

1. Programs related to the growth 
and development of youth, as well as 
how they learn. 

2. Programs related to subject mat- 
ter: not just literature, history, and fine 
arts, but also the history and growth of 
the language, itself. 

3. Programs covering tools and meth- 
ods for implementing the language arts 
program, including library materials, 
A-V aids, cultural opportunities in the 
local area. 

4. Programs which “involve teachers 
in creativity.” 

M. Agnella Gunn, Boston 

(Continued on page 10-T) 


Univ., 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS! 
HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


This is the last issue of World Week 
to reach you in 1958. There will be no 
teacher edition published 
luring the holiday season. Your next 
issue of World Week, dated January 9, 
will be mailed to reach schools 
that date 


student o1 


1959 


»€ f re 


IN THIS ISSUE 


|. News in Review: See the 
section, pp. 8-10, and Newsmakers, p. 
1] 


news 


Civics and Citizenship: Good Citi- 
ens, p. 17, and the news section, pp. 
S-10 

3. World Geography: Unit on Ghana, 
especially pp. 12-15; Newsmakers, p. 
11, and the news section, pp. 8-10 

1. World History: Unit on Ghana, 

specially pp. 14-16; Newsmakers, p. 
11, and the news section, pp. 8-10. 

5. Science: Historic Breakthroughs in 
Science (Joseph Henry), pp. 18-19. 

6. Guidance: Doing and Seeing, one 

1 series of articles on standardized 
tests, pp. 20-21; Ask Gay Head and 
How Would You Solve It? both on p. 
36; Here’s Looking at You, p. 38. 

Testing Materials: Doing and See- 
ng, pp. 20-21; Workbook on the Unit 
m Ghana, p. 24 

8. General Interest: A Christmas fea- 
ture in pictures, p. 7; feature article, A 
Seafaring Science Student, p. 32; cross- 
vord puzzle, p. 22; sports, reviews of 
radio, TV, and films beginning on p. 26. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 11) 


\ biographical sketch of Kwame 
Nkrumah, prime minister of Ghana, 
which ties in with this week’s Unit on 
Ghana, pp. 12-16. 

Last month the Reverend Dominique 
Georges Pire of Belgium won the Nobel 
In this biographical sketch, 
about Father Pire and 
was awarded the Nobel 


Peace Prize 
students read 
le inh why he 


Pe ace Prize 


Things to Do 


Do vour students know the origin of 
the Nobel Prizes? Assign a student to 
read up on this topic in an encyclopedia. 
The World Almanac gives information 
about the Nobel Prizes and lists recipi- 
ents of the Prizes in various fields. 

Whom would your students nominate 
as the world’s ten top Newsmakers for 
the year 1958? Ask the students to just- 
ify their nominations. 


UNIT ON 


AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


UNIT: GHANA (pp. 12-16) 


Key Ideas to Stress 

1. Ghana is a small country on Afri- 
ca’s west coast, where the modern and 
the primitive live side by side. Formerly 
called the Gold Coast, its name was 
changed to Ghana when independence 
was won in 1957. Today, Ghana is the 
only all-Negro state which is a member 
of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. It is also a member of the U. N. 

2. A low standard of living and illit- 
eracy are major problems facing Ghana 
today. The government is making a 
great effort to improve conditions. 

3. Most Ghanaians are farmers. Cocoa 
is a major crop and Ghana’s main ex- 
port. Industry is in its infancy. How- 
ever, Ghana hopes to develop an alumi- 
num industry in the future, using its 
vast reserves of bauxite. 

4. Under British rule, modern meth- 
ods of agriculture and sanitation were 
introduced into the Gold Coast. Roads 
and railroads were built. 

5. Ghana is anti-Communist and 
friendly to the West. It favors the end 
of colonialism and hopes to see all Afri- 
can peoples independent. 


Assignments 

1. Pages 12-13: (1) In what part of 
Africa is Ghana located? (2) List Gha- 
na’s leading crops and mineral resources. 
(3) Mention three major problems facing 
Ghana today. (4) Account for the lack 
of industrial development in Ghana. 

2. Pages 11, 14-16: (1) Who is Gha- 
na’s prime minister? (2) What trade 
was carried on with the Gold Coast 
during the 1800's? (3) What improve- 
ments were introduced to the Gold 
Coast under British rule? (4) Account 
for Britain’s granting independence to 
the Gold Coast. (5) Summarize Ghana’s 
attitude toward colonialism. 


TEACHING THE UNIT 
Colonialism in Retreat 


Set the stage for a class discussion of 
the Unit on Ghana by telling your stu- 
dents that this is the third in our series 
of articles on new nations. Our two pre- 
vious units on this theme dealt with 
Morocco and Tunisia. To review what 
was learned, and to place it within a 
general framework of understanding, 
introduce the Unit with a discussion of 
the topic, Colonialism in Retreat. Place 
a map of Africa on the blackboard for 
general reference. Students can work at 
their seats with the map of Africa in 
this issue and the map of Africa in the 


U. S. and World Affairs Annual (Sep- 
tember 26, 1958, issue of World Week, 
p. 38). 


Discussion Questions 


1. What is your 
the term, “colonialism”? 

2. What were the reasons commonly 
given by countries to justify their build- 
ing of empires (acquiring of colonies)? 

3. Why did most of Africa become a 
colonial area? 

4. Let us take a look at the map of 
Africa. Why has it been called a patch- 
work quilt of imperialism? 

5. Which of the countries of Africa 
are now independent? 

6. How do you account for Britain 
and France granting independence to 
their former colonies? 

Would you say that colonies have 
become more of a burden than a bene- 
fit to countries that rule them? Justify 
your reasoning. 


Map Work 

Distribute blank outline maps of Africa 
to the class. Have students write in the 
names of the countries of Africa. Then 
have them shade the countries with a 
pencil-shading scheme so that the colo- 
nial possessions of Britain, France, Bel 
gium, Portugal, and Spain are shown. 
The use of different crayon 
would make student maps more graphic 


Ghana Map Work 


1. In what part of Africa is Ghana 
located? 

2. Between what lines of latitude is 
Ghana located? Longitude? How does 
this compare with the location of the 
U. o9 
3. With latitude as your guide, what 
information can you draw from the map 
about Ghana’s climate? 

4. Use the mileage scale on the map 
to measure the distances between Accra 
and Takoradi; from Takoradi to the 
northernmost point of Ghana 

5. In what general direction does the 
Volta River flow? 


understanding of 


colored 


Learning from Pictures (pp. 14-15) 


1. Find the clues in the 
which show that modern and primitive 
ways of life exist side by side in Ghana. 
2. In what ways do the pictures show 


pictures 


the influence of the British on life in 
Ghana? 

3. What do the posters tell you about 
problems that Ghana faces today? 

4. How do the pictures show you the 
steps being taken by Ghana to modern- 
ize itself? 
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5. Do you think the tourist business 
can be a profitable source of income in 
Ghana’s future? Why 


+2 


or W hy not: 


Discussion Lesson (pp. 12-16) 
Mctivation 

Since world events are greatly influ 
enced by the actions of major powers 
such as the U. S., Soviet Russia, and 
Britain, how can we justify class time 
on Ghana, a small country in Africa? 


Discussion Questions 

to the 
Gold ( oast 
Morocco, Tunisia) have won independ 


is it 


1. Of what importance 
world that former colonies 


ence in recent years? 

2. How may Ghana’s independence 
influence the future of Africa? 

3. How has independence ended one 
problem for Ghana but added others? 

4. If Ghana, as a colony, 
ward country, why did Britain want it 
as a colony? 

5. How did Britain help Ghana’s de- 
velopment? 

6. What are the major obstacles that 
Ghana must overcome at home today? 

7. Does Ghana have the necessary 
resources to itself? Justify 
your answer. 

8. What do the pictures on pages 14- 
15 tell you about Ghana’s efforts to 
modernize itself? 

9. Why does Ghana look to foreign 
nations for help? Is there any good rea- 
son to expect the U. S. will aid Ghana? 
Explain. 


1 
was a back- 


modernize 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 


January 9, 1959 
The World’s Newest Nations— 
4. Sudan. 

January 16, 1959 


The World’s Newest Nations— 
5. Malaya. 


Unit: 


Unit 





Things to Do 

1. A bright student could try to write 
a brief speech outlining Ghana’s plans 
for the future. 
2. Assign a student to prepare a black- 
board list of the countries that have be- 
come independent since the end of 


World War II. He can also make a list 


of the independent countries of Africa. 


GOOD CITIZENS (p. 17) 


Thousands of high school teen-agers 
across the country are doing their bit as 
Santa Claus. Some students set up toy 
clinics. Others work at other 
projects which help make Christmas a 
merrier one for the less fortunate. 


many 


Things to Do 

1. This article will suggest many 
ideas for your own students who want 
to do their part as Santa Claus. If your 
classes have not started Christmas proj- 
ects as yet, why not adopt one of the 
plans described in the article? 





TOOLS for 





TEACHERS 








SUDAN 
Jan. 9 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: The Sudan (Focus Vol 8, 
No. 5), 1958, 10¢, American Geographical 
Society, Broadway at 156th Street, New 
York 32, N. Y. 


BOOKS: Sudan Days and Ways, by H. 
C. Jackson, $3.50 (St. Martin Press, 1954). 
Inside Africa, by John Gunther, $6.50 
(Harper, 1955). 


ARTICLES: “Why U. S. Worries About 
Sudan,” U. $8. News & World Report, Nov. 
28, 1958. “Report from Sudan: All We 
Need Is Time,” by C. Sterling, Reporter, 
June 12, 1958. “Traps in the Sudan,” 
Newsweek, Nov. 24, 1958. “Stubborn One,” 
Time, Aug. 4, 1958. “Issue: Flow of the 
Nile,” Newsweek, March 3, 1958. “Hunters 
of Africa,” by P. Molloy, Natural History, 
April, 1958. “To Be Continued,” Time, 
March 24, 1958. “African Keystone,” by 
E. K. Lindley, Newsweek, Nov. 25, 1957 
“Promise on the Nile,” Time, Jan. 27, 1958 
“Our Own Baedeker,” New Yorker, July 
21, 1956. “Sudan as the British Leave,” by 


D. Cook, Reporter, July 14, 1955. “Trum- 
pets Sounding,” Time, Jan. 2, 1956. 


FILMS: Nile River Basin and the People 
of the Upper River, 17 minutes, sound, 
black & white or color, sale, Academy 
Films, 800 N. Seward Street, Hollywood 
38, Calif. Follows the river northward from 
Lake Victoria to central Sudan. Living con- 
ditions, work, transportation, and the habits 
of the people who are dependent upon the 
Nile and its tributaries are shown. They 
Planted a Stone, 26% minutes, sound, black 
& white, sale or rent, British Information 
Services, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. How the desert of Sudan was 
transformed into the rich country of the 
Geriza Cotton Scheme; how this was 
brought about by means of a partnership 
with the Sudanese people and Britain; and 
how they benefited. 


FILMSTRIPS: Living in Egypt and 
Sudan, 66 frames, color, Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14, Ill. Shows the life and work of 
the people along the Nile and in the Siwa 
ind Faiyum oases, Includes scenes of Cairo, 
Alexandria, the Suez Canal, and Port Said. 


2. Write and tell us about a commu- 
nity service project carried out by your 
students. Send us the will 
write the story. The most interesting 


facts; we 


projects will be reported in our “Good 


Citizens at Work” series. Please address 
vour letter to the Editor, World Week, 
33 West 
Ae 


42nd Street, New York 36, 


HISTORIC BREAKTHROUGHS IN 
SCIENCE (Joseph Henry) (pp. 
18-19) 


Here is an article which is of special 
interest to the social studies as well as 
science students. It concerns itself with 
the research of Joseph Henry in the 
field of electricity. Most of us will learn 
for the first time that it is Joseph Henry 
who is to be credited with the invention 
of the telegraph rather than Samuel 
Morse. This is a good topic for a class 
report. 


LAST CHANCE TO WIN 
LATIN AMERICAN TRIP 


If you have not already done so, why 
not write your entry during the Christ- 
mas holidays on why you'd like to visit 
Latin America? Top prize is a month’s 
vacation tour of Latin America. Details 
on page 16-T. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 24 


I. Graph Reading: 1-thousands of tons; 
2-Brazil; 3-186,000; 4-true; 5-173,000. 

Il. What Did You Read?: 1-West; 2- 
1957: 3-Gold Coast; 4-Britain; 5-Guinea; 
6-north of; 7-Accra; 8-Nkrumah; 9-cocoa; 
10-yes; 11l-farming; 12-bauxite; 13-true; 
14-true; 15-false. 

III. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-(a) 
few modern factories; (b) still prevalent in 
Ghana. 2-(a) Ghana is anti-Communist; 
(b) it is friendly to the West; (c) it favors 
an end to colonialism. 3-It is building 
schools and hospitals; encouraging the con- 
struction of factories; training technicians 
and teachers, etc. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, page 22 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on page 9-T 
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THE PAUSE THAT REFRESHES 





Clothes ...Clothes...Clothes... 


(or, why I want a SINGER for Christmas!) 


No busy gal ever has enough clothes. But... 
you can have more things (out of the same clothing 
allowance) if you get a SINGER for Christmas. 


SINGERS are so easy torun... you can whip up 
a good-looking outfit right off the bat. And you 
get free lessons—including the latest short-cuts in 
fashion sewing! 


At right: The famous FEATHERWEIGHT*! World’s 
favorite electric portable, and no wonder. Weighs a 
scant 11 pounds. And it does the job of a full-sized 
SINGER* Sewing Machine, even on heavy fabrics. 


a i 
New! Young-Budget SINGER .. . brand- 
new beauty (and Santa will find it at- 


Fabulous SLANT-O-MATIC* by SINGER. 


. areal “‘find”’ for 


Economy Portable. . 


tached toa beautiful little price tag). Sews 
forward and back. Comes in a portable 
case, or a handsome furniture cabinet. 


Absolutely the ‘‘end” in sewing machines. 
Smoothest straight and fancy stitching... 
even sews on buttons. You just “tune” a 
knob. Portable or cabinet models. 


Santa. Gives you the sewing confidence 
you get only with a SINGER, and new low 
price includes case. Stitches any fabric 


«+ . sews in reverse for backtacking. 


SINGER gifts you can give! 


For little Sis ... SEWHANDY*, miniature 
SINGER that sews smoothly... safely. 
In beige or black. $9.95. 


Notions for Aunt Bess . . . beautiful 
fitted sewing boxes from $3.98—or how 
about a SINGER Scissors Set? 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


# Listed in your phone book under 
§ SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY } 


Handsome modern cabinet for yourroom 
holds the SINGER of your choice. Only 
SINGER has sO many versatile console 
models. And you can get them in fin- 
ishes to match the furniture in your room. 


*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





THE SCIENCE OF CARS 














What keeps the doors 
from popping open? 


Crash! An 165-pound weight slams against a car in a testing laboratory. 
The impact is so great, the car bounces 15 feet away. By all the laws 
of physics, the doors should spring open. But they don’t. Ford Motor DOUBLE-GRIP 
Company’s double-grip safety door latches keep them sealed shut. SAPETY 
Countless laboratory tests like this one were necessary before our id 
engineers developed the safety door latch. In the years since they have 
become standard equipment on our cars, they have helped save many ; , 
lives. In fact, statistics prove that our cars, equipped with double-grip vinietan ee ra 
safety door latches, are three times as safe! dinette sth: st seed . 
Double-grip safety door latches are just one of the many important from buckling away in case of an 
safety features pioneered by Ford Motor Company at its vast new accident. Just to see how well it 
Research and Engineering Center. They’re on every door of every works, lock your hands together 
car we make. Because we think of you first, we think of safety first in in a double grip cs shown in the 
the Ford Family of Fine’ Cars. picture anove end ty to pull 
; FORD MOTOR COMPANY them apart. Pretty tough, sn't it? 


THE AMERICAN ROAD, DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 


The Ford Family of Fine Cars 


FORD + THUNDERBIRD + EDSEL + MERCURY « LINCOLN - MARK IV CONTINENTAL 
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‘THE WINNER! 


Thom McAn‘**ROMA” takes Gold Medal at Rome Fair 


This American-made entry Because it’s anew way of making 
walked away with honors at the shoes. So soft and flexible, 
famous Rome Fair! The Roma needs no break-in, yet gives 
scored in styling. You can see great support. Six Continental 
why. It scored in construction. styles. Get:a pair. You'll win, 


You can feel the difference. too. THE ROMA: $8.95% only at 


Thom McAn 


®SLIGHTLY HIGHER WEST OF DENVER 
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“SLOPPY DRESSERS Me ARE STRICTLY NOWHERE!” 


says Ed Burnap, all-around athlete and vice-president of the Student Council at Pelham High 
School (Pelham, New York). ‘‘Guys who don’t care what they wear to school or on dates just 
hurt their own chances of being popular, getting ahead. It stands to reason that when you 
dress right for whatever it is you’re going to do, you feel right — confident, sure of yourself. 
The Dress Right habit is one that’ll pay off big for you all through life.”’ 


Dr e Sse Right — when you look your best you do your best! 


For help and advice on how to Dress Right, visit any store that displays this American Institute of Men's and Boys’ Wear symbol. 
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_ IN NEW ENGLAND: The bells rings out on Christmas morning to welcome 


worshippers to church. There’s snow on the ground, joy in every heart. 





IN THE WEST: The bright star of Bethlehem lights the S.S. Valkyrie as 


‘it sails around Seattle, Wash., on Christmas Eve. The singing is amplified 


through loudspeakers so that the people on shore can hear the carols. 








IN THE SOUTH: Dressed in colonial costumes, 
a group in Williamsburg, Va., carries on the 
old tradition of caroling through the streets. 
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1959: Year for East-West Negotiations? 


Diplomats predict a busy new 
year of talks, talks, and more 
talks on the future of divided 
Berlin, divided Germany, and 
divided Europe. 


The U.S. has proposed a two-stage 
series of high level talks aimed at 
relaxing tensions in Europe. The first 
will take place with our allies in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Foreign ministers of the 15 NATO 
countries will meet in Paris starting 
December 16. Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles hopes the meet- 
ing will lead to a strong, unified 
Western policy on such issues as 
Germany, Berlin, and other Eu- 
ropean problems. 

This would pave the way for the 
second stage: talks between the 
West and the Soviet Union. 

These U.S. moves came after So- 
viet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
dropped his latest diplomatic bomb- 
shell. He proposed that West Berlin, 
former German capital and now a 
democratic “island” in the Red “sea” 
of East Germany, become a “free 
city.” Under his plan, U.S., British, 
and French troops (totalling 10,000 
men) would be withdrawn from West 
Berlin and the city would become 
“independent” of West Germany. Its 
contact with the West would then 
depend solely on the “good will” of 
the East German regime. 

If the West refused to agree to the 
“free city” plan within six months, 
Khrushchev warned that Russia 
would proceed with its previously 
announced plan to turn East Berlin 
(and the West Berlin lifeline) over 
to the Red puppet regime of East 
Germany (see last week's issue). 

Khrushchev hinted, however, that 
the six-month deadline might be 
postponed if East-West negotiations 
on Berlin showed promise of success. 

Many Western diplomats appeared 
relieved that Khrushchev had not de- 
manded an immediate showdown 
over Berlin. But they made it clear 


that the West would not allow West 
Berlin to fall into Red hands. 

In Washington, President Eisen- 
hower declared that the U.S. would 
not enter into any arrangement with 
Russia which would leave the 
2,200,000 people of West Berlin de- 
fenseless against the Communist 
forces surrounding the city. 

Vice-President Richard Nixon, just 
back from Europe, charged that the 
Soviet scheme would create “three 
Germanys,” thus making reunifica- 
tion even more difficult than it al- 
ready is. 

Both Democrats and Republicans 
in this country, and our allies in Eu- 
rope, agreed that West Berlin must 
not be surrendered (see Unit on 
Germany in our Oct. 3 issue). 


New U.S. of West Africa? 


“Inspired by the example of 
the 13 American colonies.” With 
this phrase, two former African 
colonies of Britain and France an- 
nounced plans for a confederacy 
{a loose union). 


They are, respectively, the new 
nations of Ghana, 20 months 
old, and Guinea, two-and-one-half 
months old. They hope their pro- 
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TO MERGE—Ghana and Guinea (solid 
black) have signed “provisional agree- 
ment’ to merge into a United States of 
West Africa. Confederation is intended 
as nucleus of future union of other 
West African states (diagonal shading). 
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REVIEW... 


posed union will grow into a “United 
States of West Africa,” covering most 
of the area shown on the map below. 

Possible future members include 
three former French West African 
colonies—French Sudan - (area be- 
tween Guinea and Algeria on map), 
Senegal (area around Gambia ), and 
Mauritania (area just below Spanish 
West Africa ). 

Senegal and Mauritania decided 
last week to become self-governing 
republics within the so-called French 
Overseas Community. French Sudan, 
along with Madagascar, took similar 
action last September. Each French 
territory which voted in favor of the 
new De Gaulle constitution for 
France was permitted to make such 
a choice if it wanted to (see our Oct. 
10 and Oct. 31 news reviews). 

Last month, three other French 
colonies in Africa joined the growing 
ranks of self-governing republics 
within the French Overseas Commu- 
nity. They were Chad, Gabon, and 
the Middle Congo. One of them has 
changed its name. The Middle 
Congo is to be known as the Re- 
public of Congo. 

For more about the new nations of 
Africa, see Unit on Ghana in this is- 
sue, especially p. 28. 


French Elect “Rightists” 


France’s first nationwide elec- 
tions under the new Fifth Repub- 
lic swept supporters of Premier 
Charles de Gaulle into the Na- 
tional Assembly. 


Most opponents of De Gaulle and 
many political leaders of the defunct 
Fourth Republic went down to dis- 
astrous defeat. 

Six former premiers—among them 
Pierre Mendes-France, Edgar Faure, 
and Edouard Daladier—failed to win 
re-election to the Assembly. Two 
left-of-center parties—the Socialists 
and the Radicals—lost more than half 
their seats. An extreme right-wing 
anti-tax party was almost wiped out. 

The worst defeat was suffered by 
the Communists. They managed to 
keep only ten of the 149 seats they 





had held in the last Assembly. One 
of their best-known leaders, Jacques 
Duclos, failed to get re-elected. 

Victory went to candidates who 
tended to favor a “tough” policy to- 
ward the Algerian rebels. The Union 
of the New Republic and other pro- 
De Gaulle “rightist” groups cap- 
tured 320 of the 465 Assembly_seats 
for continental France. In addition, 
most of the 81 new deputies (rep- 
resentatives ) from Algeria and other 
French overseas territories are con- 
servatives. In Algeria, many Moslem 
candidates who supported peace 
talks to end the Algerian war 
charged they were kept off the bal- 
lots by pressure from the French 
Army and by threats of violence 
from rebel forces. 

Premier De Gaulle stayed “above 
politics” and refused to endorse any 
Assembly candidates during the 
election campaign. De Gaulle will 
probably be elected on December 21 
to the powerful, revamped office of 
President of France (see Unit on 
France in our Sept. 12 issue.) 


New Missile Victory 


A U.S. Atlas missile arched 
6,325 miles from Cape Canav- 
eral, Fla., to a South Atlantic 
target. Flight time: 30 minutes! 
This was the first time the Atlas— 

most powerful long-range weapon in 
history—had gone “all the way.” 

It was a giant step forward for 
our intercontinental ballistic missile 

ICBM) program. Defense experts 
said it marked an important U.S. 
gain on the Russians. 

The Atlas is powered by three 
rocket motors. It is 80 feet tall—about 
as high as an eight-story building. 
Its thickest diameter is nine feet. 
P>WHAT'S BEHIND IT: In 1945, 
the U.S. Air Force started develop- 
ment of the Atlas. Two years later, 
however, the Air Force, hit by a 
Congressional economy drive, cut 
off funds for the project. 

The outbreak of the Korean War in 
1950 revived interest in the Atlas. 
But progress was slow. Major draw- 
back: nuclear warheads were too 
large for the rocket. 

In 1952, however, tests in the 
South Pacific showed U.S. nuclear 
scientists how to make a “pint-sized” 
atomic bomb. This meant that a rel- 
atively small rocket could now carry 
a nuclear knockout punch. 

A further spur to U.S. efforts came 






























































Wide World 


TO HONOR AMERICANS—Vice-President Richard Nixon and Queen Eliza- 
beth II dedicated new American Chapel in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. 
Dedicated to the 28,000 Americans who died during World War I! opera- 
tions based in Britain, the chapel was built with the pennies, sixpences, 
and shillings contributed by millions of Britons over the past 12 years. 


in August, 1957. That’s when the So- 
viet Union announced it had suc- 
cessfully fired its own ICBM. USS. 
missilemen fired a series of 14 At- 
lases over a limited range. Several 
exploded in mid-flight. Discouraged 
U.S. missilemen coined a nickname 
for the rocket: the “beast.” But the 
15th Atlas—fired Nov. 28, 1958—went 
all the way to score a bull’s-eye. 

In the near future, the Atlas will 
replace the long-range bomber as 
the heart of our defense network. By 


1960, several Atlas squadrons should 

be ready on our defense lines. 
Experts say the Soviet Union is 

following a similar schedule. 


Alaska Goes Democratic 


In their first election for state 
and national offices, Alaskans 
added to the Democratic majority 
in the U.S. Congress. 


Democrats captured Alaska’s two 
Senate seats and its single seat in the 
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U.S. House of Representatives. Alas- 
ka’s new Senators are: For “B” term, 
Ernest Gruening (formerly a ter- 
ritorial governor of Alaska appointed 
by President F.D. Roosevelt); and 
for “A” term, E.L. Bartlett (Alaska’s 
non-voting delegate to Congress 
since 1944). Ralph J. Rivers, former 
territorial attorney general, was 
elected to the House. 

Democrat William A. Egan, 44, will 
be Alaska’s first state governor. 

The Democratic party also won 
control of the new state legislature. 
An Eskimo, William Beltz, and an In- 
dian, Frank Peratrovich—both Dem- 
ocrats—were leading contenders for 
the presidency of the state senate 
as we went to press. 

With the addition of Alaska’s two 
Senators and one Representative, 
the final lineup of the new U.S. Con- 
gress, which opens January 7, be- 
comes: Senate—64 Democrats, 34 
Republicans; House of Representa- 
tives—283 Democrats, 153 Republi- 
cans. (For other election coverage, 
see our Nov. 21 news review.) 

Meanwhile, President Eisenhower 
was preparing to proclaim Alaska as 
our 49th state this month. For the 


occasion, the U.S. Post Office will 
issue a new 7¢ commemorative 
stamp. The stamp will show the Big 
Dipper and the North Star (which ap- 
pear on Alaska’s flag) and a map of 
Alaska against a background of 
Alaska’s wooded mountains. 


. IN BRIEF 


ALASKA’S CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
Alaska has given her first Christmas 
present to her sister states: ten Arctic 
reindeer. The reindeer were trucked 
3,100 miles to Washington, D.C. On 
December 23, they will appear at the 
Pageant of Peace in the President’s 
Park near the White House. 


TALE OF ROYAL LOVE. An age- 
old Japanese royal custom was broken 
with the announcement that Crown 
Prince Akihito, 24, will marry a com- 
moner. His fiancée: Michiko Shoda, 24, 
daughter of a flour mill owner. The 
Crown Prince met Miss Shoda two 
years ago on a tennis court (both are 
expert players). Their marriage is ex- 
pected sometime next year. 

Their engagement marks the first 
time in 1,500 years of Japan’s recorded 
history that a future Japanese Empress 
has not been chosen from among a lim- 


Shanks in Buffalo Evening News 


“All Yours, M’Boy, and Welcome to It!’ 


ited group of high-ranking noble fam- 
ilies. The idea to marry a commoner 
was Akihito’s. The future Emperor be- 
lieves that such a marriage will bring 
the throne closer to the people. This 
was proved recently when a car driv- 
ing Miss Shoda to the royal palace 
was mobbed by Japanese teen-agers 
shouting their approval. 


“EARPRINTS” NEXT? The visitor 
stared with amazement at the collec- 
tion of baby photos. Each photo showed 
only the baby’s ear. Was the photog- 
rapher nearsighted? No! He _ was 
Charles P. Warren, an anthropologist at 
the University of Illinois. Mr. Warren 
wants to find out if each ear is dis- 
tinctively different from all other ears. 
If it is, then fingerprints and footprints 
will have a rival. Hospitals could use 
photographic “earprints” to help them 
avoid a baby mix-up. 


CAREERS END. The world lost two 
great men as a result of heart attacks 
—one an outstanding engineer, the 
other an outstanding musician. 


Charles F. Kettering, 82, was an en- 
gineering genius whose 140 patents 
(including the automobile self-starter, 
anti-knock gasoline, the two-cycle 
diesel engine, and electric cash regis- 
ter) revolutionized many U.S. indus- 
tries. He had formerly headed General 
Motors’ research department. “The in- 
ventor fails 9,999 times, and if he suc- 
ceeds once he is in!” he used to say, 
adding: “With willing hands and open 
minds, the future will be greater than 
the most fantastic story you can pos- 
sibly imagine.” 

Artur Rodzinski, 64, had done more 
to build great symphony orchestras in 
the U.S. than probably any other con- 
ductor of his generation. Of Polish 
origin, Rodzinski came to the U.S. while 
in his 20’s. He organized and trained 
the NBC Symphony Orchestra in 1937 
at the invitation of its director, Arturo 
Toscanini. He had also served as mu- 
sical director of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, the Los Angeles Philharmonic, the 
New York Philharmonic, and the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra. 


Stories in a Sentence 


Australia: In national elections, the 
coalition government of Prime Minister 
R.G. Menzies was returned to office for 
its fourth successive term—with a 
slightly increased majority in both 
houses of parliament. 


Uruguay: The Colorado party, which 
has governed this South American na- 
tion for the past 93 years, was de- 
feated at the polls for the first time 
December 1 by the more conservative 
Blanco party. 
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Drawn for ‘‘World Week"’ by Brandel 
Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah 


GHANA’‘S LEADER 


“AFRICA is the beloved of his 
dreams; philosopher, thinker, with 
forceful schemes” was the description 
of Kwame Nkrumah in the 1939 
senior yearbook of Lincoln Univer- 
sity, Pennsylvania. 

Today, Nkrumah is prime minister 
of Ghana. And he did more than any 
other man to win independence for 
this West African nation. 

It was 49 years ago that Kwame 
Nkrumah was born in a village in 
what is now Ghana. Then it was a 
British colony—the Gold Coast. The 
son of a goldsmith, Nkrumah was 
educated at a Roman Catholic mis- 
sion school. Young Nkrumah was a 
compelling public speaker, and his 
uncle sent him, in 1935, to the U. S. 
to study. 

Here, Nkrumah won a degree at 
Lincoln University. During World 
War II, he worked at jobs ranging 
from dishwashing to welding, in 
order to support himself while doing 
graduate work at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Nkrumah did not return to the 
Gold Coast until 1947. There he be- 
came active in the nationalist move- 
ment. This led to his arrest by the 
British for “sedition.” 

In the next few years the national- 
ist movement continued to grow and 
became so powerful that the British 
(a) granted the Gold Coast limited 
self-government, (b) released Nkru- 
mah from jail. He then became head 
of the new government. 

In 1957, the Gold Coast won full 
independence and changed its name 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 22. 


to Ghana (see Unit on Ghana, pp. 
12-16). Prime Minister Nkrumah is 
now working to end colonial rule 
throughout Africa. 

To foster friendly relations be- 
tween Egypt and Ghana, Nkrumah 
recently married a 26-year-old Egyp- 
tian girl. When the couple met, they 
found they had no’ common lan- 
guage. They had to speak to each 
other through an interpreter! 


FATHER TO THE HOMELESS 


WHEN the Reverend Dominique 
Georges Pire was awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize last month, he was al- 
most unknown in the United States. 

But Father Pire was well known 
to the homeless and hungry of 
Europe. For the past decade he has 
provided food, clothing, shelter, and 
—most important of all—hope to 
thousands of refugees. 

Father Pire (the name rhymes 
with “here” ) was born 48 years ago 
in Dinant, Belgium. At 18 he entered 
the Dominican Order and was or- 


dained six years later. For a while 
he taught philosophy at a monastery 
in Huy, Belgium. 

When Nazi troops overran Bel- 
gium during World War II, Father 
Pire left the monastery and joined 
the underground. For his heroic serv- 
ice, he was decorated by both Bel- 
gium and France. 

At the end of World War II, 
8,000,000 people fled from Soviet- 
occupied Eastern Europe. Most 
found new homes, but some were 
too old or too ill to start anew 
Father Pire resolved to help them. 
He raised money to feed and clothe 
15,000 refugee families. He raised 
additional funds to build entire vil- 
lages for the homeless. 

The Nobel Peace Prize carries with 
it a cash award of $41,227. Father 
Pire announced he will use the money 
to build two more villages. 

Father Pire’s headquarters are lo- 
cated in a small, almost bare office 
in Huy, Belgium. He has a secretary, 
a telephone, and a car. “What more 
could I want?” he asks. 


Wide World photo 


WELL DESERVED: Father Dominique Georges Pire of Huy, Belgium, won the 
1958 Nobel Peace Prize for his aid to refugees from behind the Iron Curtain. 





UNIT on’ GHANA 


Ghana Grows 


This new West African country, the world’s leading 


producer of cocoa, is battling against poverty and ignorance 


RODUCE from Ghana makes 

its way into every American 
home. For Ghana grows cocoa, the 
ingredient that gives chocolate its 
flavor. 

The largest single source of cocoa, 
Ghana raises roughly a third of the 
world’s crop. In this tropical West 
African country there are about 
500,000,000 cocoa trees. Profits from 
cocoa have made Ghana far more 
prosperous than most tropical Afri- 
can countries. 

About the size of Oregon, Ghana 
is the home of 4,700,000 persons. Al- 
most all of them are Negroes, and 
they vary from well-educated gov- 
ernment officials to primitive tribes- 


Independence and Air-Conditioning 
The Changing Africa 


CCRA is now a new stop for 
traveling diplomats. This small 
city is the capital of Ghana and it 
already has an impressive record for 
international gatherings. 
The first time Accra played host on 
a big scale was when Ghana became 
independent in 1957. Previously, of- 
ficial visitors had almost all been 
British. For before Ghana attained 
sovereignty it was a British colony. 
But on March 6, 1957, representa- 
tives of 67 nations converged on 
Accra for the ceremonies marking 
Ghana’s independence. The United 
States sent Vice-President Richard M. 
Nixon. Nations that had won their 
independence not so long ago, such 
as India and Indonesia, were repre- 
sented. So were Communist countries 
~—Soviet Russia and Red China. 


men. Once a British colony, Ghana 
is now an independent nation. It 
won its freedom less than two years 
ago. 

Though small, Ghana is a country 
whose regions vary considerably. 
Along the coast, in the south, is a 
broad plain. On its edge is the port 
city of Accra, the capital (pop. 
136,000). The coastal plain rises 
steeply into a tropical rainforest. 
Further north, the country levels off 
into a rolling savanna — grassland 
dotted with low trees. 

The coastal areas are extremely 
humid during much of the year. 
Paper articles and shoes rapidly rot 
in the moist air unless protected. 








The visitors to Ghana saw a vivid 
mixture of the old and the new in a 
changing Africa. In brightly colored 
robes, tribesmen from the back coun- 
try staged traditional dances. Watch- 
ing them were well-educated reporters 
from Accra papers. 

There was a new hotel, air-condi- 
tioned against Accra’s muggy heat, 
for the foreigners to stay in. But on 
the slope outside the hotel, barbers 
plied their trade in the open air. And 


There are two rainy seasons—one 
from March to July, the other from 
September to October. In the north, 
temperatures rise much higher than 
in the south, where the heat is mod- 
erated by the influence of the At- 
lantic Ocean. 

Most of the Ghanaians are farm- 
ers. In addition to cocoa they grow 
citrus fruits, plantains (a variety of 
banana ), and tubers such as cassava 
and yams. 

For hundreds of centuries the 
people of Ghana lived a primitive 
life. It was only at the beginning of 
the 20th century that the British, 
who then ruled Ghana, began to 
introduce modern ways throughout 


foot-long lizards hunted insects among 
the barbers’ water basins. 

“Africa is progressing rapidly,” was 
the unanimous opinion of the visitors. 
A few days later, changes in Africa 
were recognized by the United Na- 
tions when it voted to admit Ghana 
as a member. But the changes in 
Africa were too rapid for some U. N. 
delegates. The story goes that some 
of them didn’t know where Chana 
was until they looked it up on a map! 
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the country. Even today, 66 per cent 
of the people are still believers in 
ancient African religions. Christi- 
anity is the belief of 30 per cent 
of the people, and Islam of four 
per cent 

The latést available figures show 
that only about one out of four peo- 
ple in Ghana can read and write. 
But a drive is under way to in- 
education. The number of 
primary schools has more than 
tripled in six years. Technical and 
university training is being ex- 
panded. More than 3,000 Ghanaian 
students are attending foreign uni- 
versities—about 220 in the United 
States. 

Though the country is richer than 
its neighbors, the people of Ghana 
are still poor. Average income is 
only $159 a year per person. The 
government plans to raise the stand- 
ard of living by improving agricul- 
ture and by encouraging new indus- 
tries. 

Ghana has, as yet, few factories. 
But new plants have recently been 
opened that manufacture such prod- 
ucts as soap, furniture, and matches. 

These are new sources of income 
for Ghana. Already the country has 
benefited from its natural resources 
—manganese, timber, industrial dia- 
monds, and gold. All are sold 
abroad. Cocoa, however, .is by far 
the largest export. 

Ghana also has immense reserves 


crease 


of bauxite. Plans have been drawn 
up for a $850,000,000 project to 
make use of this important resource. 
Electric power would be generated 
from the Volta River and used to 
turn the bauxite into aluminum. 

In Ghana, the modern and the 
ancient exist side by side. There are 
modern doctors and also witch doc- 
tors. In the villages, the traditional 
drumming, dancing, and story-tell- 
ing are still the diversions of the 
people. Most Ghanaians are loyal 
members of tribes headed by chiefs. 


World Week map by Frank Rona 


And there are a great number of 
tribes. 

But this ancient pattern of life 
is changing rapidly as education 
and economic development spread. 
Ghana is facing the problem of 
raising its people’s standard of liv- 
ing and creating a modern nation. 
It has already made rapid progress 
during this century. Now the world 
is watching it closely to see whether 
this progress will continue (see 
“Telescoping the Centuries” on page 
16). 
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DOLLAR EARNER: Cocoa, Ghana's main export, is bagged for shipment. 
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TROPICAL CITY: Buildings in the center of Accra, the capital, show the influence of the West on Ghana. 


AFRICAN 


In the new nation of Ghana, age-old customs are altering 


UPI photo 
DRUMS play a central role in the tradition- 
al ceremonies of all Ghana’s many tribes. 
Ghana Embassy phote 
MICROSCOPES are used by health workers to examine blood specimens— 
part of Ghana’s mounting effort to cut the toll of tropical diseases. 





Ewing Galloway photo 


TECHNICAL TRAINING is being expanded as 
Ghana drives to spread modern ways of living. 


AWAKENING 


under the impact of the modern world 





Ghana Embassy phot« 
LOSING GROUND: Tribal chiefs, though still influential, are find- 
ing more and more of their power slipping out of their grasp. 


Ghana Embassy photo 
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POSTERS announce an anti-mosquito drive. 
Malaria, a dangerous disease spread by the 
insect, is now being brought under control. 





CONGRATULATIONS were given to a new member, right, of 
the Gold Coast's first elected national assembly in 1951. 


Wide World photo 


Wide World photo 


INDEPENDENCE came to Ghana, formerly the Gold Coast, on 
March 6, 1957, and the day was hailed by enthusiastic crowds. 


Telescoping the Centuries 


After untold years of backwardness, 


Ghana developed rapidly, first as a British colony 


and then as an independent nation 


IGHTY YEARS AGO, human 

sacrifice was practiced by the 
Ashanti, the warlike tribes in Ghana’s 
forest belt. Today, the Ashanti send 
elected representatives to Ghana's 
National Assembly in Accra, the 
capital. 

This contrast is a measure of the 
rapid changes that transformed 
primitive tribes into a nation. For 
many centuries, Ghana was a back- 
ward area in West Africa. It was 
within the last century that the 
British brought civilization to all of 
the country. 

Ghana is now independent, but 
until 1957 it was ruled as a British 
colony and was known as the Gold 
Coast. 

Portuguese explorers discovered 
the Gold Coast in the 15th century. 
Sailors from other European nations 
followed them. At first the Europeans 
traded with the Africans for gold 
and ivory. But later the Gold Coast 


became one of the main sources of 
slaves for plantations in the New 
World. 

Control of most of the slave trade 
on the Gold Coast was captured by 
the British and the Dutch. They set 
up forts along the coast from which 
they operated. But the interior re- 
mained under the rule of African 
( hiefs. 

By 1814, most Western nations 
had forbidden the slave trade. And 
Britain kept its forts on the Gold 
Coast as bases. For Britain was mak- 
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ing great efforts to put down illegal 
slave-trading. 

Later in the 19th century, Britain 
became dominant on the Gold Coast. 
And in 1872 the last vestige of Dutch 
power disappeared when the British 
purchased the Dutch forts. 

Meanwhile, the Ashanti tribes in 
the interior had formed a military 
alliance and tried to conquer the 
coastal tribes. The coastal tribes ap- 
pealed for help to the British. No 
fewer than seven wars were fought 
by the British against the Ashanti 
before these tribes were subdued. 

It was not until 1895 that the 
British took over control of all the 
Gold Coast. In most of the country 
they used a system known as “in- 
direct rule.” This meant that the 
tribal chiefs were kept, provided 
they carried out British orders. © 

Under British rule, the Gold Coast 
began to advance. Human sacrifice 
was outlawed. Agricultural methods 
were improved and cocoa was intro- 
duced as a crop. Tropical diseases 
were studied and slowly brought 
under control. Hospitals and schools 
were opened. Railroads, roads, and 
ports were built. 

(Continued on page 27) 





Junior Red Cross 
CHRISTMAS COOKIES: This “baker” 
samples a batch he made for a hospital. 


T WAS ABOUT THIS TIME LAST 

YEAR that Marilyn Iesue of Lin- 
coln Park, Michigan, started think- 
ing about Christmas. Marilyn was 
then a freshman at Lincoln Park 
High and a member of her school’s 
Junior Red Cross chapter. In previ- 
ous years, she had sewn dolls for the 
J. R. C. But for her first year in high 
school, Marilyn wanted to do some- 
thing special. 

After considerable thought, she hit 
on an idea. Why not a Christmas 
stocking? No, not a small one which 
could hold only candy. She would 
make a “king-size stocking” — large 
enough for a bundle of toys! 

Marilyn set to work with five yards 
of Saxolin, a material used to make 
onion sacks: First, she cut out a 
stocking, then trimmed it with white 
oil cloth. 

When the Christmas stocking was 
finished, it was five feet high—as tall 
as Marilyn herself. It would take a 
lot of toys to fill it. Marilyn dug into 
her savings. And her mother con- 
tributed 16 books of merchants’ 
stamps, redeemable for gifts. With 
these resources, Marilyn was able to 
buy a doll carriage, a cash register, 
a ukulele—40 gifts in all! When the 
stocking was full, Marilyn turned it 
over to the Junior Red Cross. 

On Christmas morning, 40 chil- 
dren at a local hospital couldn’t be- 
lieve their eyes. It was the biggest 


Teen-agers across America prepare to make this 


a merrier Christmas in their communities 


Santa Clauses 
Without Beards 


Christmas stocking they had ever 
seen. “Gee,” said one boy, “Santa 
Claus must be strong!” 

Last December, millions of teen- 
agers like Marilyn helped to make it 
a merrier Christmas for the less for- 
tunate in their communities. For ex- 
ample, at Grosse Pointe High School 
in Detroit, students set up a toy 
clinic. The boys repaired old toys 
and the girls sewed new dresses for 
dolls. These gifts were presented to 
children at a nearby Settlement 
House. 

At Baton Rouge High in Louisi- 
ana, students staged a “Wrapping 
Party.” More than 500 gifts, collected 
by the students themselves, were put 
in gay holiday boxes, tied with 
Christmas ribbons, and given to pa- 
tients at a state hospital. 


At Franklin Junior High in Des 
Moines, Iowa, eighth grade boys de- 
cided to try something different. 
They took over the holiday baking 
chores from the girls and turned 
out a tempting array of Christmas 
cookies. “Tastiest ever,” said patients 
at the nearby Veterans Administra- 
tion hospital. 

Christmas is only 13 days away. In 
Des Moines—and in thousands of 
other communities across the nation 
—teen-agers are once again getting 
ready to play Santa Claus. 

What is Marilyn Iesue planning this 
Christmas? World Week telephoned 
her. “Is it another king-size Christ- 
mas stocking?” we asked. “It might 
very well be,” replied Marilyn. “In 
fact, this time it may be ten feet 
tall!” 


Junior Red Cross 


HOLIDAY HANDIWORK: Marilyn lesue, 16, of Lincoln Park, Michigan, made 
this giant Christmas stocking for the Red Cross—then filled it with 40 toys! 





Henry’s discoveries resulted in the telegraph, the telephone, 


Drawings by Karoly and Szanto 


the motor—but he watched others get the credit. 


Electricity Becomes Power 


NE of the most dramatic moments 
in the history of American inven- 
tion came on May 24, 1844. 

Wires had been strung from Balti- 
more to Washington, a distance of 44 
miles. At one end, Samuel F. B. Morse, 
an artist turned inventor, pressed and 
released a key that closed and opened 
an electric circuit. He pressed it in a 
pattern of dots and dashes that spelled 
out the letters of the alphabet. Forty- 
four miles away, a smal] iron bar rose 
and fell in the exact pattern in which 
the key was pressed and released. The 
pattern of long and short clicks framed 
a message: “What hath God wrought?” 

The telegraph was born. 

Morse is to be given credit. He 
worked for years trying to make the 
telegraph practical. He traveled over 
Europe trying to get patents. He en- 
dured discouragement and disappoint- 
ment while trying to get Congress to 
appropriate money for experiments. 

But he does not really deserve credit 
for inventing the telegraph. Years be- 
fore, Joseph Henry had constructed the 
same instrument. 

Joseph Henry was born in Albany, 
New York, on December 17, 1797. This 
was six years after the birth of Michael 
Faraday in England. Henry’s life par- 
alleled that of Faraday closely. 

Like Faraday, Henry was born of a 
poor family. Like Faraday, he had little 


schooling and was forced to go to work 
while young. Where Faraday was ap- 
prenticed to a bookbinder, Henry, at 
13, was apprenticed to a watchmaker. 
In this, Henry was the less fortunate, 
for he didn’t have Faraday’s associa- 
tion with books. At least, he might not 
have had, except for an odd happening. 

The story goes that at 16, while 
Henry was on vacation at a relative’s 
farm, he chased a rabbit under a church 
building. Some of the floorboards were 
missing and Henry abandoned the rab- 
bit to explore the church. 


“Toy” That Made History 


Henry found a shelf of books. One 
was on natural history. In curiosity, he 
began leafing through the book. It took 
as little as that to fire him with am- 
bition. He returned to school. 

He entered the Albany Academy, 
graduated, taught at country schools, 
and tutored on the side to support him- 
self. He was all set to study medicine 


Historic Breakthroughs 


... in Science 
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when an offer of a job as a surveyor 
turned him toward engineering. By 
1826, he was teaching mathematics 
and science at Albany Academy. 

He began to work on electricity and 
magnetism, and there his life began to 
parallel Faraday’s even more closely. 
Henry discovered the principle of elec- 
tromagnetic induction independently of 
Faraday, He probably discovered self- 
induction, too, ahead of Faraday. (Self- 
induction is voltage induced in a coil, 
or a straight wire, just after the current 
in that wire is shut off. This electrical 
“drag” is caused by the collapse of 
the magnetic field that accompanies the 
current.) However, Faraday published 
his discovery first, so he gets the credit. 

Then Henry branched off from Fara- 
day’s line of investigation. He began to 
specialize in the magnetism formed by 
electric currents. In 1820, the Danish 
physicist, Hans Christian Oersted, had 
shown that a coil of wire through which 
a current was flowing developed the 
properties of a magnet. In 1825, a Brit- 
ish shoemaker named William Sturgeon, 
with an interest in electricity as a 
hobby, wrapped eighteen turns of bare 
copper wire around a bar of soft iron 
bent into a horseshoe. When current 
flowed through the wire the iron acted 
as a magnet. Sturgeon invented the 
name “electromagnet” for this device. 

Sturgeon’s device was only a toy. In 





1829, however, Joseph Henry heard of 
it. He made the toy extremely impor- 
tant. He wrapped turn upon turn upon 
turn of wire around the iron bar. To 
force the current to flow through the 
full length of the wire and not skip 
from one turn of wire to the next, he 
wrapped the entire length of the wire 
in silk, insulating it. 

Each turn of wire strengthened the 
magnet. In 1831, at Princeton, using 
current from an ordinary battery, he 
was able to lift 750 pounds of iron with 
an electromagnet! The same year he 
lifted over a ton of iron at Yale. 


The First Motor 


But electromagnets were more than 
a matter of brute strength. Henry built 
small delicate ones that could be used 
for fine control. Suppose you connected 
such an electromagnet to a mile of wire, 
which was also connected to a battery. 
Suppose you could send a current 
through the wire by pressing a key and 
closing the circuit. With the current 
flowing, the electromagnet, a _ mile 
away, could be made to attract a small 
iron bar. If you then released the key 
and broke the current, the electromag- 
net would no longer be a magnet. The 
iron bar would be released. By opening 
and closing the key in a particular 
pattern, you could make the distant 
iron bar rise and fall in the same pat- 
tern. By 1831, Henry was doing just 
this. 

But electricity gets weak when it 
flows through a long length of wire. 
So Henry invented the “relay.” A cur- 
rent just strong enough to activate an 
electromagnet would have just enough 
power to lift a small iron key. This key, 
when lifted, would close a second cir- 
cuit with a much stronger current 
flowing through it. The second current 
could then activate a second electro- 
magnet that could do the work, the first 
couldn’t have done, 

But Henry did not patent his electro- 
magnets. He believed the laws of sci- 
ence and their benefits belonged to all 
humanity and should not be used for 
the profit of an individual. That made 
it possible for inventors to use his elec- 
tromagnet freely to construct gadgets 
which they patented. 

Morse, for instance, patented his 
electromagnet telegraph, which worked 
on the same principles that Henry’s 
did. In fact, when others tried to use 
Morse’s telegraph without permission 
from him, they justified themselves by 
saying that Henry had invented it any- 
way, not Morse. However, the courts 
finally ruled for Morse. 

Alexander Graham Bell used a small 
electromagnet in his telephone. Bell’s 
invention would have been impossible 
without Henry’s discoveries. 

In 1829, Henry used his electromag- 
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nets to cause a disc to rotate rapidly 
between magnetic poles when the cur- 
rent was turned on, and in 1831 he 
described this device. This was the op- 
posite of a generator such as Faraday 
had invented. In a generator, a turning 
wheel converted mechanical force into 
electricity. In Henry’s device, a turn- 
ing wheel was used to convert elec- 
tricity into mechanical force. Henry 
had invented the first “motor.” 


International Fame 


Both Henry’s electromagnets and 
Henry’s motor are used to this day with 
very little real change. 

In December, 1846, Henry became 
the first secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, just formed in Washington 
with funds left by Smithson, a Britisher. 
This opened a new phase of Henry’s 
life, for he became a scientific adminis- 
trator. He was first-class here, too. He 
made the institution a clearing house 
of scientific knowledge, encouraging 
scientific communication from world’s 
end to world’s end. Henry was an 
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A book sent him back to school at 16. 
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American man of science with an inter- 
national reputation, the first of his type 
since Benjamin Franklin. 

He also encouraged the growth of 
new sciences within the United States. 
For instance, he was interested in 
meteorology, the science of weather 
and weather prediction. He used the 
resources of the Smithsonian Institution 
to set up a system for obtaining 
weather reports from all over the na- 
tion. (He was the first to use the tele- 
graph—which he himself had made pos 
sible—for this purpose.) As a result of 
his exainple, the United States Weathe: 
Bureau was founded. 

Most of us think of scientific war- 
fare as a development of the twentieth 
century. However, even during the 
Civil War, the government was aware 
of the importance of science. It was 
Joseph Henry who headed the scien- 
tific mobilization of the Civil War. 

Henry seems to have spent most of 
his life watching others get credit: 
Faraday for induction, Morse for the 
telegraph, Bell for the telephone. Even 
in the case of the Weather Bureau, 
someone’ else, Cleveland Abbe, was 
eventually given the credit as_ the 
“father of the Weather Bureau.” 

But he was not entirely unappre- 
ciated. When Henry died in Washing 
ton, on May 13, 1878, his funeral was 
attended by high government officials. 
including President Rutherford B. 
Hayes. When the International Electri- 
cal Congress met in Chicago in 1893 
Henry was officially recognized as the 
discoverer of self-induction. It was of- 
ficially decided then to measure amounts 
of inductance in a unit to be called a 
“henry” in his honor. This is still done 
to this day. 


Electricity the Servant 
Faraday’s discoveries made possible 
the production of cheap electricity, 
which transferred the Industrial Revo 
lution from the factory to the home. 


However, even though electricity 
might be led into homes in all the 
amounts you could imagine, there 
would be little for it to do there with- 
out Henry’s electromagnets and motors. 
The energy of the motor makes possible 
refrigerators, washers, dryers, mixers, 
electric typewriters, electric sewing- 
machines, electric almost-anything-that- 
involves-moving-parts. 

Sometimes it is the electromagnet 
alone. It pulls a piece of metal to con- 
trol an electric circuit, to give us tele- 
phones, and so on. 

Faraday’s breakthrough supplied us 
with electricity. Henry’s breakthrough 
supplied us with instruments and tools 
that could be run by electricity. Both 
men were the fathers of the gadgets 
which fill our homes today to make our 
lives and our leisure more meaningful. 
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7. Doing and Seeing 


Mechanical and Performance Tests 


S YOU have probably noticed, the 

abilities that help you get good 
marks in school aren’t much help to 
you on the baseball diamond—or on 
the dance floor. 

Your ability to use words and num- 
bers may win you a place on the honor 
roll—and may help you to get a 
scholarship some day. But if you're out 
to make the first team in baseball or 
football, you need something besides 
the ability to “talk a good game.” You 
must be able to handle your body; you 
must have speed, accuracy and co- 
ordination. Even these won't get you 
a letter unless you're willing to put 
in long hours of practice to develop the 
skills of the game. 

All of us have these physical abilities 
in some degree. For example, we learn 
to coordinate our eyes, hands and feet 
well enough to ride a bicycle or to 
climb in and out of a bathtub with- 
out slipping. But few of us develop 
our coordination to the point where 
we could become trapeze artists or play 
shortstop for a major league team. 

There are many occupations which 
are like these performing activities. To 
be successful in them you need certain 
physical abilities which must be de- 
veloped by training over a period of 
time. 

Have you ever watched skilled work- 
men doing their jobs? Many of these 
jobs require verbal and number ability, 
but they also require something more. 
Without that “something” the worker 
probably couldn’t do his job success- 
fully. The watchmaker needs especially 
good eye-hand coordination and dex- 
terity in working with smal] parts, The 
auto mechanic must understand how 
mechanical things work so that he can 
discover what’s wrong with a car. Then 
he must be able to handle a variety 
of tools in making the necessary repairs. 
The expert typist needs nimble fingers; 
and how long would the office clerk 
last if she didn’t have the patience and 
accuracy to record and copy business 
transactions without error? 

Almost any job you can think of re- 
quires some “special” abilities. When 
no special abilities are required, or if 
nearly everyone has developed them, 
the job generally does not pay very 


well. Almost anyone can sweep floors 
or deliver newspapers. Not everyone 
can operate a crane, fly an airplane, 
repair an IBM machine, or perform 
brain surgery. The people who do these 
jobs had certain necessary abilities to 
begin with. They developed these abili- 
ties through long training and experi- 
ence. It is the combination of ability 
plus training that generally pays off in 
the world of work. 

That is why you should try to learn 
all you can about your abilities. You 
will want to develop and use your best 
abilities in your work or in your hob- 
bies. But it’s equally important to: be 
realistic and find out in which abilities 
you are weak. If you know your weak 
points you can steer clear of jobs that 
call for abilities you don’t have. 

For example, draftsmen, engineers, 
machine shop layout men, pattern mak- 
ers, and many other professional and 
skilled workers need to be able to 
visualize three-dimensional forms from 
two-dimensional drawings. This ability 
is called “spatial perception” or “space 
visualization.” It would be foolish to 
think about a career in any of these 
fields if you were weak in this special 
ability. 

Tests have been devised to find out 
how your “spatial perception” com- 
pares with that of other people—and, 
more important—how it compares with 
that of successful workers on the job. 
Here are a few sample problems from 
typical tests which are used to measure 
spatial perception: 

Look at the piles of blocks in third 
column. How many blocks are there in 
each pile? The blocks are all the same 
size and shape and no extra blocks have 
been used. 
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1. 


(A) 5 (B) 6 


2. 


(A) 10 (B) in (Cc) 12 (D) 25 (EB) 14 


Did you count eight blocks in pile 
1 and 11 blocks in pile 2? Perhaps you 
had difficulty visualizing the hidden 
blocks. Here’s what you would find if 
you could turn each pile around. The 
blocks with crossmarks on them could 
not be seen from the front. 


1. 


Now look at the figures in Row 3 
on the next page. Which one of the 
figures in the row at the right is ex- 
actly the same as the figure at the left? 

Now look at Rows 4 and 5, Which 
one of the objects to the right can be 
made from the flat piece of metal shown 
to the left? The dotted line shows 
where the metal is to be bent. 

Does an office worker need spatial 
ability? Not as a rule. Bank tellers, 
cashiers; billing clerks, and freight 
checkers, for example, need an entirely 
different ability—it has been called 
clerical ability. They must be sticklers 
for detail. 

Try a few sample questions from a 
typical test of clerical ability. 

Below are several pairs of numbers. 
If they are exactly the same mark (#) 
ort the line bétween them; if they are 
different, make no mark on that line. 

79542______ 79524 
5794367___5794367 
66273894 __66273984 
527384578 _ 527384578 


Do the same thing for the following 
pairs of names. Check only if the names 
are exactly the same. 

10. John C, Linder__John C. Lender 
11. Investors Syndicate__Investors Syn 
dicate 
12. New York World__New York 
World 
13. Cargill Grain Co.__Cargil Grain 





An actual test of clerical ability might 
have several pages of such items. If 
you are the sort of person who gets 
bored easily or becomes careless on 
such tasks, you will probably not score 
high. Your low score can warn you that 
you are probably not cut out for a 
clerical job. 

Many other kinds of workers must 
also have a sharp eye for detail. Rows 
14, 15, and 16 show some items from 
an “inspection” test. The first one in 
each line is a perfect sample. How many 
flaws or imperfections can you spot in 
the following small objects? Mark the 
box next to each imperfect part you 
find. 

Here’s another ingenious test (see 
Row 17). It’s supposed to measure pre- 
cision. Draw a circle in the space be- 
tween the inner and outer rings, working 
in a clockwise direction as in the sample 
below. Make your circles rapidly, but 
be careful. You get no credit if you 
cross either of the rings. See how many 
of these sample problems you can do in 
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fifteen seconds without even touching 
the printed rings. 

Paper and pencil tests are not always 
the best way to measure abilities of this 
sort. Some abilities, like finger dexterity, 
can best be measured by actually giving 
you an opportunity to use your fingers. 
Such tests are called performance tests 
and they come in many forms. You may 
have to move pegs or pins from one set 
of holes to another; or you may have 
to assemble several small pieces, then 
take them apart again—all as quickly 
and accurately as possible. 

Occasionally you will encounter per- 
formance tests which make use of a 
complicated apparatus. Do you recall 
the chart which appeared in the first 
article in this series? It showed how 
tests had helped the Air Force pick 
out the men who were most likely to 
succeed in pilot training. These tests 
also helped to pick likely prospects for 
training as navigators and bombardiers. 
Six of the tests were “apparatus tests”— 
devised to measure various kinds of 
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motor ability and coordination. There 
were also a great many written tests to 
measure verbal and number ability and 
a variety of special abilities similar to 
those we have described. 

Below is a picture of one of these 
tests. It is known as the “Complex Co 
ordinator.” 


“Complex Coordinator” (S.A.A.C.C.) 

Applicants try to match a pattern of 
colored lights by manipulating a “joy 
stick” (up or down, left or right) and 
also a foot bar. It looks easy, but you’d 
be amazed at the difference between 
the scores made by men who are good 
pilot material and those who are better 
off flying as passengers. 

In a later-article we'll have more to 
say about how tests like these may 
help you in planning for the future. 
Since you're likely to encounter similar 
tests in the employment offices of large 
business and industrial organizations, 
we'll try to pass along a few pointers 
which may prove helpful some day. 
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KEY 

(1) 8 blocks; (2) 11 blocks; (3) b; (4) 
ce; (5) c; (6) —; (7) #; (8) —; (9) #; 
(10) —; (11) 1; (12) ; (13) —; (14) 2; 
8, 6, 8, 11; (15) 3,7, 9, 12, 14, 15; (16) 
2, 10, 14; (17) requires no answer 





Christmas Cheer 


By Priscilla Calhoun and Frances Bassett, Byron (Ga.) High School 


* Starred words refer to Christmas 











Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
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Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must 

lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 












































will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 





separate sheets, design 
with answers filled in, 
and statement by student 
—y the Se uzzle is —— 
is own work. 
Rigg @ copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address echoal, and 
aire le. Address Puzzle 
ditor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Answers to this week's 
puzzle in next issue. 






















































































. Birthplace of Christ. 
. Organ of hearing. 
. Heroine of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
. Exists. 
8. Knock gently. 
. That is to say (abbr. ) 
. Type of Christmas tree 
. One of Santa’s reindeer 


“Merry Christmas to 
And to ___ 1 goo! 


. Chemical symbol for terbium, 
2. European Christmas tres 

. Overhead railway. 

. Prefix meaning “three.” 

. Contraction for “I have. 
29. Santa’s animals, rein______. 


. French word for Christmas. 


2. Exclamation upon seeing a mouse. 


. Nothing. 
. Indefinite article. 
. Winged mammal. 
. Registered nurse (abbr.). 
. Christmas color. 
2. Christmas song. 
3. Carried on Santa’s back. 
. Perform. 
. Affirmative reply. 
. Carol: _______ Three Kings. 
. Writing instrument. 
. Christmas dessert: mince 
. Stand under this 
And you'll get a kiss. 


27. No room at the 


. Exist. 

2. What we do to the Christmas turkey. 
. Trustee (abbr.). 

4. Nominative case of him. 


The night before Christmas. 


3. Mother. 
. We exchange these at Christmas. 
. Carol: I Heard the on 


Christmas Day. 
Title of respect. 


3. Welcome gift for a child. 


Ending to a prayer. 
Church seating compartment. 


3. Island (French) 


We decorate these. 

Shun. 

Golf mound. 

Annoy. 

_____—. for Joseph 
and Mary 


. Snakelike fish. 


We mail these to our friends at 
Christmas. 
Mother of the Christ Child. 


35. Appeared before the shepherds. 


Prefix meaning “new, recent.” 
Sheep’s bleat. 


. Digit of the foot. 
. Not cooked, 
. Hawaiian wreath. 
. Partner of the A.F.L. (abbr.). 
. Afternoon. 
. Nova Scotia (abbr.). 
. Pint (abbr.). 
3. Electrical-Engineer (abbr.). 





Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


Ghana (p. 11)—Ancient empire that 
controlled a large area in West Africa 
and whose name was adopted by the 
modern nation of Ghana. Historians be- 
lieve that ancient Ghana was founded 
about 300 A. D. by settlers from North 
Africa. The country grew rich through 
its control of trade routes across the 
Sahara between West and North Africa. 
The center of ancient Ghana was west 
of Timbuktu. Ancient Ghana disap- 
peared from history in the 11th century, 
when it was conquered by its neigh- 
bors. 

sedition (p. 11)—The stirring up of 
discontent against the government, or 
of resistance to lawful authority. 

rainforest (p. 12)—Term used to 
describe the dense forest that grows in 
tropical areas where the rainfall is high. 

cassava (p. 12)—A large plant with 
roots that are like large sweet potatoes. 
Cassava is an important food through- 
out the tropics, taking the place of the 
potato. 

sovereignty (p. 12)—Supreme politi- 
cal power or authority. The sovereignty 
of a colony is held by the power that 
controls the colony, but the sovereignty 
of an independent state is held by the 
people, rulers, or ruler of that state. 

Ashanti (p. 16)—A group of tribes in 
Ghana; also the name of the region in 
Ghana where these tribes live. The 
Ashanti formed a union that fought 
against the British until 1896. After the 
Ashanti were finally defeated, the Brit- 
ish introduced cocoa-growing into Ash- 
anti and it is now Ghana’s main cocoa- 
producing area. ’ 

confederacy (p. 28)—A close alliance. 
The term “confederacy” is usually used 
to describe a union of two or more na- 
tions in which each nation keeps its 
own identity. 

Guinea (p. 28)—Nation in West 
Africa that became independent in 
1958. Formerly a part of French West 
Africa, Guinea is about the size of 
Colorado, and has a population of 2,- 
260,000. 

Say It Right! 

Kwame Nkrumah (p. 11)—QUAH- 
mee n-KROO-muh. 

Ghana (p. 11)—GAH-nah. 

Accra (p. 12)—ah-KRAH. 

Ashanti (p. 16)—ah-SHAN-tee. 

Guinea (p. 28)—GIN-ee (hard “g” 
as in go). 





. Whether 
you take 
pictures 
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you can win big cash prizes in the 1959 Scholastic-Ansco Contest 


$6,500 in cash awards is the big plum that every picture- 
taker, beginner or advanced worker, can win in the 1959 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards! Fifteen categories 
mean that there’s a place where your pictures have a 
chance to win, even if they are box camera snapshots. And 
you get double the individual prize if your pictyre is on 
an Ansco film. Use Ansco, the film that insures prize- 
winning quality! 

Super Anscochrome®—the world’s fastest color film. 

Exposure Index—100! 


Anscochrome®—the perfect snapshot color film. Ex- 
posure Index—32. 


Super Hypan®—ultra speed black-and-white with super 
quality. Exposure Index (Daylight)—500 to 1000. 


All-Weather Pan—guaranteed snapshot black-and-white 
film. Exposure Index (Daylight)—64. 


Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline 
& Film Corp. 


ADVANCED PHOTO PRODUCTS 


Ansco 


FOR EVERYONE WHO TAKES PRIDE IN HIS PICTURES 
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Are MK now Your Worl 


A Workbook Page for the Unit on Ghana 


World Week graph 


1. GRAPH READING 


Fill in the information: 


l. What is the unit of measurement used in the 





graph? 
2. Which of the cocoa-producing countries, named in 


the graph, is located in South America? 





3. How many tons of cocoa were produced by Ghana 
in 1957? — 


4. Ghana produced more than twice as much cocoa 
in 1957 as any other African country. True or false? 








5. The total cocoa production in 1957 of the African 
countries, named in the graph, excluding Ghana, was 


tons. 


ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 


Fill in the information: 
1. In what part of Africa is Ghana located? 


2. In what year did Ghana become independent? 





8. What was Ghana’s name before it became inde- 


pendent? 





4, From what country did Ghana win its independ- 


0 OS, se? BE ae 


5. The large body of water washing Ghana’s shores 
Lf ee 

6. Is Ghana crossed by, north of, or south of the 
equator? 

7. The capital of Ghana is ———-~_-__ 

8. The prime minister of Ghana is —______ 


9. Ghana’s largest export is a 





10. Would it be correct to describe Ghana’s climate 
ae ae 


2 


11. How do most people in Ghana earn their living: 





12. Ghana’s plans for a future aluminum industry is 
based on its immense resources of what mineral? 





13. In Ghana, today, there are both modern doctors 





and witch doctors. True or false? — 
14. Ghana is a member of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. True or false? _.._-_->ESESESE 


15. Ghana is not a member of the United Nations. 


True or false? 





iil. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


1. A tourist in Ghana might have jotted down these 
comments about the country in his travel diary: 


(a) Industry: 





(b) Tribal life: 


2. How would you summarize Ghana’s attitude on 
each of the following issues? 





Oe 





(b) U.S. and its allies: 





(c) colonialism: 


8. What measures are being taken by Ghana’s govern- 
ment to solve its major problems at home? 








If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz. 
the following scoring is suggested: 5 points for each item in 
Questions I and II. Total, 100. 





THE SAFE MODERN 


SCHICK SAFETY RAZOR’ 


is the best shaving instrument available today! 


The reason is simple: Design and engineering 


To shave safely and comfortably, a razor must do three things: 


STRETCH AND SMOOTH THE SKIN IN FRONT OF THE BLADE 
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The Schick solid guard bar, with 
serrations running parallel to the 
blade edge, does this effectively. 
Your whiskers are set up to be 
shaved off closely, smoothly and 
comfortably. 














Other razors, lacking these im- 
portant serrations, can permit 
the skin to bunch up between 
the guard bar and the blade edge, 
causing the blade to dig in, 
scrape and nick. 


ALWAYS HOLD THE BLADE FIRMLY IN PROPER POSITION IN THE RAZOR HEAD 
Pa | If other razors are not screwed 


tight enough, the blade is loose 
== and can chatter over your face. 
= 
i 
| 


If they are screwed too tight, the 


blade is bent out of shape and 
CONSISTENTLY HOLD BLADE AT PROPER ANGLE TO THE SKIN 
When the flat Schick razor head = me 


is held against your face, the | 








The Schick blade dispenser auto- 
matically opens razor, changes 
H blade and closes razor. Each 
rigid, triple-honed Schick blade 
is always precisely positioned in 
the razor head, and is locked in 
place in a vise-like grip. And the 
blade corners are shielded so 
they can’t nick or cut your skin. 














can scrape your face. There is al- 





ways variance in blade position, 
and the blade corners are ex- 
posed, can nick your skin 




















] The rounded shaving head and 


” 
~~.» blade exposure of other razors 


YS 


- — 


* 


4 make it impossible to maintain a 
“ safe shaving angle throughout 


blade is automatically placed at 
the proper angle to your skin- 
approximately 31°. Your face is 
automatically protected. | 
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\. 
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The compact Schick shaving head and perfectly balanced handle permit you to shave with a precise 


your shave. The blade can s¢ rape 








your face at an angle up to 45°, 








control impossible with other razors. Once you’ve tried it, other razors will seem clumsy. As 
for electric razors, none can give nearly as close a shave as the Schick Safety 
Razor, yet none offers greater comfort of shaving. And a clean, refreshing 
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lather shave helps keep your face free from blemishes. 


EVERSHARP, INC. 
P.O. Box 1239, New York 1, N.Y. 


YO 


\ y - ie x “ Enclosed is 50¢. Please send regular $1.00 
~~ Schick Safety Razor kit to: 


ewANT 
TO TRY 
SCHICK 

a ALE PRICE! 


Name. 





Address. 
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Offer closes March 1, 1959 
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King Kelly 


of Kentucky 


N LITTLE Owensboro, Kentucky 

September 11th has become some 
thing of a sacred holiday. On that day 
in 1957, a flabby 252-pounder named 
Kelly Coleman enrolled at Kentucky 
Wesleyan College, and the town and 
the school have never been the same 
since, 

For that butterball, once he melted 
off 40 pounds, became a ball of red-hot 
fire on the basketball court. He racked 
up a 26.63 point scoring average to 
become the highest scoring freshman of 
all time! 

His average 
rank No. 6 among the nation’s scorers! 
Get that: A lowly freshman finishing 
sixth! Before he hangs up his sneakers 
in 1961, he'll probably rank as _ the 
all-time collegiate scoring King 

The King Kelly story began on a note 
of failure. As a 13-year-old eighth 
grader, he tried out for the Wayland 
(Ky.) High School junior varsity and 
didn’t last long enough to get a uni 
form. Someone else might have tossed 
in the sponge. But not this kid. 

He set up shop on a dirt court in 
the city square, and from sun-up to 
sun-down he practiced throughout the 
spring and summer. When he entered 
senior high the following fall (1952), 
he tried out for the varsity. And this 
time, he made it—and made it BIG. As 
a 14-year-old freshman, he chalked up 
a 19.3 point average. 

King Kelly now began holding court 
regularly. As a sophomore, he rolled 
up a 26.1 average. In his junior yea 
he boosted his average to 32.6. And 
as a senior he zoomed all the way 
up to an all-time high school mark of 
46.8! That gave him a career total of 
4,263 points—another schoolboy record 
—plus a four-year average of 33.6 points 
a game. 

In the famous Kentucky state tourna- 
ment, Kelly staged the greatest one-man 
show ever seen. In four games he 
scored 50, 39, 28, and 68 points to 
smash all the records to pieces. 

When Kelly graduated in 1956, Way- 
land High retired his jersey number, 66, 
forever. And to crown off the season, 
the King was picked on Scholastic 


was good enough to 


Magazines’ All-American High School 
Squad. 

The Wayland post office had to work 
overtime relaying all the scholarship of- 
fers that poured in. Kelly finally decid- 
ed on Eastern Kentucky State College. 
He stayed for six weeks, but somehow 
didn't like it. So he pulled up stakes and 
went to work for a steel company in 
Middletown, Ohio. There he played 
some amateur ball and watched another 
high school phenom, Jerry Lucas, burn 
up the court. 

About ten months later, Kelly re- 
turned home to Wayland. When the 
Kentucky, Wesleyan coach, “Bullet” 
Wilson, heard he was back, he made a 
beeline for the Kelly household. The 
sight of the big butterball that Kelly 
had become didn’t daunt him. He 
talked Kelly into enrolling at good old 
K.W. The fact that Kelly could play 
on a major college team as a freshman 
was the clincher. 

The rest, of course, is history. The 
King went on to smash the major col- 
lege freshman scoring record by 84 
points! Cleo Littleton of Wichita set it 
at 555 in 30 games back in 1951-52. 
Kelly broke it in his first 22 games! 
What’s more, he went on to set 13 
S¢ hool records. 


How does he do it? Simple. The 
guy's got everything. Great hands, great 
spring, and great “touch.” He’s abso- 
murderous with a soft, one- 
handed push shot from about head 
level, and he’s just as deadly on tip-ins. 

Being 6-feet 3-inches tall and weigh- 
ng a powerful 212 pounds, he’s death 
under the baskets. In fact, he led K.W. 
in rebounding with an average of 12.3 
rebounds per game, 

When the basketball season ended, 
the King went out for baseball—and 
continued his kingly ways. In Kentucky 
Wesleya ’s 1l-game season, he batted 
a juicy .353 and led the team in both 
runs-batted-in and home runs. 

A believe-it-or-not fact about Kelly is 
that he wore jersey number 45 at home 
and number 32 on the road—and if you 
know your guns you know that these 
numbers correspond with the calibre of 
rapid-firing pistols! 


lutely 


Another odd fact is that in high 
school Kelly usually drank more than a 
gallon of water during a game, and he 
still drinks a large amount of water ev- 
ery game—though basketball players are 
warned to go easy on the stuff during 
competition. 

Off the court, Kelly is an easy-going 
guy who has been married for two years 
to his high school sweetheart. Two little 
children brighten up their lives. 

The King’s favorite “jesters” include: 
movies, Burt Lancaster and Kim Novak; 
singers, Rosemary Clooney and Frankie 
Laine; band, Ray Anthony; TV _ pro- 
gram, “Gunsmoke;” and school subject, 
physical education. 

He also likes swimming, golf, and 
watching TV westerns and_ sports 
events with his wife and little daughter. 
After graduation, he hopes to play 
either pro baseball or basketball and 
then become a coach. 

He refuses to pick his “most thrilling 
moment” in sports. But he says that he 
enjoys remembering the 1956 Kentucky 
state tournament in which he scored 
185 points in four games. 

Remember the name “Kelly Cole- 
man.” Down in Kentucky, they expect 
him to challenge Oscar Robertson for 
the national scoring crown this season. 
And they’re certain he’s going to wind 
up as the all-time college scoring king. 

—HeErRMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





Ghana 
(Continued from page 16) 


After the end of World War I in 
1918, Germany lost her colonies. One 
of these was Togoland, which lay 
next to the Gold Coast on the east. 
Togoland was divided into two parts. 
The eastern part came under British 
control and was ruled as part of the 
Gold Coast. The western part of Togo- 
land came under French control. 

British Togoland was not called a 
colony, but a “mandate.” This meant 
that it was ruled as a colony but that 
Britain promised to prepare it for in- 
dependence. 


FREEDOM SEEMED FAR OFF 


Britain had also stated that it was 
preparing the Gold Coast for independ- 
ence. But before World War II, it 
seemed as if many years would pass be- 
fore Britain withdrew. And African na- 
tionalists in the Gold Coast were con- 
tent to wait for independence. 

But at the end of 1947, a new, 
dominating figure arose among the Gold 
Coast nationalists. It was Kwame Nkru- 
mah (see Newsmakers on page 11). 
Seizing the leadership of the national- 
ist movement, he demanded “self-gov- 
ernment, now.” Alarmed, the British 
jailed him, but this only served to in- 
crease his following. The British de- 
cided to yield to some of Nkrumah’s 
demands. They gave the Gold Coast a 
constitution under which much of the 
government of the country was handed 
over to the Africans. 

In 1951, the first national elections 
in the Gold Coast were held. Nkru- 
mah’s Convention People’s party won a 
decided majority. The British governor 
released Nkrumah from jail and invited 
him to form a government. 


INDEPENDENCE WON 


As prime minister of the Gold Coast, 
Nkrumah continued to demand com- 
plete independence. And on March 6, 
1957, this was achieved. The Gold Coast 
changed its name to Ghana. (Ghana 
was the name of an empire that 
flourished in West Africa about 1,000 
yearsago.) The modern Ghana became 
the first independent all-Negro state to 
be a member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

British Togoland was made a part 
of Ghana after a vote had been held 
under the supervision of the United 
Nations to find out what the wishes 
of the inhabitants were. A majority 
voted to join Ghana. 

A few days after Ghana became in- 
dependent it was elected a member of 
the United Nations. The vote to admit 
Ghana was unanimous. 

Independent Ghana faced consider- 
able problems. It was by no means a 
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New medicated acne stick 
nips blemishes 


in the’ bud” 





Acts fast to stop pimples from “blooming” and 
spreading...conceals and helps heal pimples in all stages 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


Never again need you watch helplessly 
while a small blemish grows into a big ugly ow SENTOR ACTS FOUR 
pimple. For now there’s a new kind of - WAYS TO HELP HEAL 

medication that acts fast to heal and dry “en i sen 


blemishes in their bud stage—or any stage : oo 
It’s Sentor—the new, skin-toned acne stick BLOOMING, SPREADING 
..- EVEN SCARRING 


that soothes and helps heal as it conceals 


Today’s most effective treatment : . Melts blemishes away — pene- 
for pimples . trates to dissolve “sick” blemish 


~ . . . tissue. 
From the very first time you dab it on 


Sentor does more to help heal pimples than + 2. Dries up pustules—absorbs the 
any other product vou could buy before oil that blemishes thrive on 
Sentor Stick works so well—so fast—blem- ‘ 3. Helps prevent scarring—helps 
ishes just seem to melt away. ° heal tissue before permanent 
Easy, convenient to use. Just a quick dab scarring begins. 

with Sentor Stick is all you need—nothing . . Combats re-infection—combats 
to get under your nails. No tell-tale medici- ! the bacteria that make blemishes 
nal odor. ° grow and spread. 


Ask your own doctor. He knows this new ° SKIN-TONED—CONCEALS 


greaseless formula is so effective and so_ .- : is copan 
safe. Try Sentor Medicated Acne Stick : WHILE IT HELPS ! 


you'll be so glad you did. 


Sentor is perfect for men. No perfumed Po. 


odor. Won't show. Quick, clean, greaseless 
( ( ¢ g ess ONLY 


$150 


HO FED. TAX 


Also available in Canada 


Dunbar Laboratories, Wayne, N. J. 





united nation. Tribal chiefs _ resented 
seeing power slip from them and fall 
into the hands of Nkrumah and his fol- 
lowers. A considerable opposition to 
Nkrumah and the ruling Convention 
People’s party developed. The Ashanti 
chiefs talked of setting up their own in- 
dependent state. 

Nkrumah’s government treated this 
type of opposition firmly. Tribal politi- 
cal organizations were banned. And 
persistent critics of the government 
were exiled. Nkrumah was widely 
criticized for these actions. He replied 
that the future of Ghana was at stake 
and such opposition had to be crushed. 


AN AMBITIOUS PROJECT 


Great hopes for the economic de- 
velopment of Ghana have been pinned 
on the Volta River project to produce 
aluminum (see “Ghana Grows” on pp. 
12-13). But this project can only be 
built if Ghana borrows hundreds of 
millions of dollars from the U. S., 
Britain, and Canada. When Nkrumah 
visited Washington this summer, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower promised that the 
U. S. would explore the possibilities of 
assisting Ghana to build the Volta River 
project. 

At the time Ghana became independ- 
ent, Soviet Russia made a bid for its 
friendship. But Ghana has made it clear 
that it is anti-Communist and pro- 
Western. 

In foreign affairs, one of Ghana’s 
main objects is to hasten the end of 
colonialism. Already the influence of 
Ghana has spread widely in West 
Africa. Because Ghana won independ- 
ence, the French colonies surrounding 
Ghana have been given a degree of in- 
dependence—and one of them, Guinea, 
recently became completely independ- 
ent. Furthermore, Nigeria—now a Brit- 
ish colony in West Africa—has been 
given a firm promise that it will become 
independent in 1960. 

Under Nkrumah, Ghana is working 
for a greater voice for Africa in world 
affairs. This spring, representatives of 
all the independent African nations 
(except South Africa) met in Ghana 
and issued a declaration asking for in- 
dependence for all African peopl@s. 

Nkrumah has ambitious plans for 
West Africa. For many years he has 
dreamed of and worked for a West 
Africa that would be both independent 
and united. 

Last month, the first definite step 
toward this goal was taken. Ghana and 
Guinea announced plans to link the two 
nations in a “confederacy” (close alli- 
ance). The two nations have no com- 
mon frontier and are about 350 miles 
apart. But Ghana and Guinea hope that 
this confederacy will soon come into be- 
ing and will be “the nucleus of a union 
of West African states.” 
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Show of the Week: Of the many unusual 
shows planned for the Christmas sea- 
son, one of the best will be “The 
Hallmark Christmas Tree,” on Hallmark 
Hall of Fame, Sunday, Dec. 14. Instead 
of a play, this CBS-TV program will offer 
pantomime, light and serious dramatic 
sketches, music, and even ice skating. 
Helen Deutsch, the poet-playwright, is 
writing the script. 

Here are the radio-TV highlights for 
the next four weeks: 
> For the ninth straight year, the NBC 
Opera Company will present Amahl 
and the Night Visitors, Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s opera, Sunday, Dec. 14. 
> A “Salute to Tchaikovsky” will be 
given on The Voice of Firestone, Mon- 
day, Dec. 15. Pianist Eugene List, con- 
tralto Mildred Miller, and the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo will appear on 
the ABC-TV show. 
> CBS-TV’s U. S. Steel Hour presents 
an original drama called “One Red 
Rose for Christmas,” Wednesday, Dec. 
17. Helen Hayes is the star of that one. 
>» Don Murray plays a Scottish soldier 
wounded in World War II when the 
DuPont Show of the Month (CBS-TV) 
presents “The Hasty Heart,” Thursday, 
Dec. 18. 
>» Walt Disney Presents a Christmas 
treat “From All of Us to All of You.” 
[The ABC-TV show will have scenes 
from Disney films, Friday, Dec. 19. 
> Elsa Lanchester plays Mother Goose 
and Billy Gilbert (“Mr. Sneeze”) plays 
a baker on the Shirley Temple Story- 
book (NBC-TV) for Sunday, Dec. 21. 
>» Howard Barlow, the Vienna Boys 
Choir, and Dennis Day are participating 
in The Voice of Firestone’s annual 
Christmas show, ABC-TV, Monday, 
Dec. 22. 
> On Christmas Eve, Wednesday, Dec. 
24, CBS-Radio presents a Christmas 


Sing with Bing, Mr. Crosby’s fourth year | 


of giving fine holiday music. He will in- 
clude a live pick-up of the Vatican 
Choir and other choruses. 
>» On Christmas Day, Thursday, Dec. 
25, CBS-TV has a special evening pro- 
gram featuring the New York City 
Ballet company in Tchaikovsky's The 
Nutcracker. 
>» As for post-Christmas shows, don’t 
forget the Bowl games on Jan. 1, or 
the year-end news roundups (NBC-TV: 
Dec. 28; CBS-TV: Jan. 4). See you 
again on Jan. 9. 

Have a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year. —Dickx KLEINER 





Prom-groomed —class-groomed— 
in Arrow Classic Whites 


It’s easy to see why Arrow White Shirts are so popular wher- 
ever you go. Authentic in every style detail, they’re the best- 
fitting in circulation. Our exclusive Mitoga-tailoring makes 
them that way. “Sanforized” fabrics keep their fit and the 
wildest bob won’t pop their anchored buttons. $4.00 up. 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


—ARROW— first in fashion 





Know Your Alaska te com state 


By BARBARA J. BURGETT 
World Week's Alaska Youth Correspondent 


Barbara J. Burgett, age 12, lives in Ketchikan, Alaska, 
and is a student in Ketchikan Junior High School. As 
special Alaska Youth Correspondent for World Week, 
she will answer questions about Alaska. Send your ques- 
tions to: Barbara J. Burgett, care of Editor of World 
Week, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Questions 
of greatest general interest will be sent to Miss Burgett 
for answer in later columns. 














“We'll be there in a jiffy... 
Jim has the car all fixed!” 


“We were lucky, Dad! When I first called that we’d be late for 
dinner, we thought it might take hours to fix the car. But Jim had 
the motor purring like a kitten after a few minutes of tinkering!” 

Clever girl to phone and keep the family from worrying. Or 
to phone at times when thoughtfulness pays in popularity. Like 
when you want to say “Thanks for the good time,” or “Sorry, I 
can’t make it.” A telephone makes it easy to be liked! 


It’s smart to use the telephone —and fun, too! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Q. Why does Alaska choose to have 
people vote at 19? 


A. I asked Mr. W. O. Smith, who 
was a delegate for Ketchikan to the 
Convention that wrote our Constitution 
in February, 1956. He told me that it 
was agreed that, since we are a brand- 
new country, our young people are 
going to be the backbone of the new 
state. If they are given the right to 
vote, this responsibility should give 
them the initiative to be a part of this 
great land, better citizens of Alaska 
and the U.S.A. Also much of Alaska’s 
population is military and the Services 
call men up for duty at 18. Alaska’s 
government feels that if men are old 
enough to fight for their homeland, 
they are old enough to have a share 
in its government. 

I think, too, that Alaskan children 
mature early, working on homesteads 
and in the towns. Many boys 12 or 14 
can handle a trolling boat as well as 
their parents. The majority of Ketchi- 
kan children (both boys and girls) 
handle guns and fishing equipment. 


Q. Have you ever been stateside to 
visit? 

A. Yes, indeed. We went to Seattle, 
Wash., several times—once I went by 
Alaska Steamship line when I was 
very young. The other times I have 
flown, once by Pan American and once 
by Pacific Northern Airlines. Also one 
summer, when I was eight, I had sev- 
eral weeks’ vacation at the Flying 
Horseshoe Ranch near Cle Elum, Wash. 
From there I went directly to St. 
Maries, Idaho, to visit some friends. 
When I was three, I flew back to Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, to visit my moth- 
er’s folks. But I don’t remember that 
trip very much. 


Q. What are your school hours? 


A. From 9 to 3:30. Some parts of 
Alaska have double shifts because of 
crowded schools. 


Q. Have you ever tasted Eskimo ice 
cream? 

A. If you mean “Eskimo pies”— 
chocolate-covered ice cream—yes. But 
I have never tasted the “Eskimo ice 
cream” made with whale blubber or 
seal fat. 


Q. What are some of your tourist 
attractions? 


A. Tourists like to see our mountains, 
totem poles, and salmon returning up- 
stream to spawn and trying to jump the 
falls. Fishing is a favorite sport. Some 
tourists seem surprised that we live in 
houses. They think we all live in igloos. 
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New releases coming your way— 
just in time for your Christmas list . . . 














For Music Lovers 





The Wonderful World of Music, by | 
Benjamin Britten and Imogen Holst. | 
A review of music, musicians, and | 
instruments, handsomely illustrated. | 
Garden City) $3.45 

The Rodgers and Hammerstein Song | 
Book. Words and music from such hits | 
as Oklahoma, The King and I, and 
Carousel; illustrations. (Simon and 
Schuster) Special pre-Christmas price: 
$9.95 
For Scientists 

700 Science Experiments for Every- 
one, compiled by UNESCO. Easy-to- 
do experiments with sound, heat, mag- 
netism, and other principles; illustrated. 
(Doubleday) $3.00 

The New Mathematics, by Irving 
Adler. Simple explanations of basic 
mathematical concepts; “do-it-yourself” 
sections in each chapter. (John Day) 
$3.75 
For Artists 

The Quickest Way to Draw Well, 
by Frederick Taubes. Tips on such sub- | 
jects as perspective, portraiture, and | 
still life; illustrated. (Crowell) $3.95 | 

A Book of Pottery, by Henry Var- 
num Poor. An American ceramist talks | 
about methods and materials of his | 
trade; illustrated. (Prentice Hall) $7.50 | 
| 





For Historians 

Jerusalem, by Michel Join-Lambert. | 
An armchair travel book about the 
city-center of three religions; illustrated. 
(Putnam) $5.95 

Times of Trial, edited by Allan} 
Nevins. The story of 12 crises in Amer- 
ica’s past, as told by famous historians; 


illustrated. (Knopf) $5.95 


For Leisure Time Reading 


Teen-age Treasury for Girls, edited 
by Seon Manley. A collection of stories, 
plays, and poems by such authors as 
Jessamyn West, Willa Cather, Kipling, 
and Dickens. (Funk & Wagnalls) $4.95 

Mention My Name in Mombassa, | 
by Maureen (Daly) and William Mc- 
Givern. The McGivern family finds 
excitement touring Europe and Africa. 
(Dodd, Mead) $3.50 

I Always Wanted to Be Somebody, 
by Althea Gibson. Autobiography of 
the tennis star, from Harlem to Wimble- 
don. (Harper) $3.50 





Special TV Event-—December 14th 
for the whole family 
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TATEMAR 


, An imaginative new approach to 
Christmas entertainment fashioned by 
~ noted writer Helen Deutsch for 


The Hallmark Hall of Fame 


NBC-TV—IN COLOR LIVE FROM NEW YORK 


£ 


The glittering decorations of a giant Christmas tree 
evoke images and fanciful dreams. Pantomime, 
drama, ice skating and music are blended to ex. 
press the glowing spirit and good will of Christmas. 
Directed by Kirk Browning, director of NBC Opera. 


Musical direction by Franz Allers 
conductor of “My Fair Lady” 
: at 
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When you care enough to send the very best 








Just send $1 with 
your favorite 


portrait or snapshot. 


We'll send you 

25 beautiful silk 

finish, wallet size 

(2%2" x 3%") 

reproductions! 
Money Back 
Guaranteed! 


IN A HURRY ? 
Send 25¢ for extra Super-speed service 











WALLET PHOTO CO. 
Box B-412, Hillside, N. J. 


Please send ine: 
© 25 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $1.00 enclosed 
O 60 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $2.00 enclosed 
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World Week Interviews 


A Seafaring 
Science Student 


AVE YOU EVER DREAMED of 

sailing the seven seas in a sleek 
schooner, visiting far-off lands? Well, 
one teen-ager made this dream come 
true. And he did it without losing any 
time at school. 

He is Michael Esmay, 17, a senior at 
Nyack High School in Nyack, New 
York. Michael recently completed a 
ten-month, 35,000-mile trip aboard the 
Vema, a research ship of Columbia 
University’s Lamont Geological Observ- 
atory. 

World Week interviewed him about 
his adventure. “I guess I was lucky 
right from the start,” he told us. “My 
older brother Peter had signed up for 
the Vema. He helped me get an inter- 
view with the Lamont officials. They 
needed someone to operate an under- 
water camera. My hobby is photog- 








You may have the talent for a 
money-making career in com- 
mercial art. Find out, free and 
without obligation, by taking 
this simple Art Talent Test at 
home. It was devised by pro- 
fessional artists at our school. 
We’re the world’s largest home 
study art school. For over 40 
years we’ve been preparing 
talented beginners for success- 
ful careers in art. 


ART INSTRUCTION, INC., stuDIO 12588 
500 South 4th Street, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Please send me your Talent Test, without cost or obligation. 
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Address 
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Michael Esmay 


raphy and I was able to persuade them 
to hire me.” 

Next, Michael had to get the per- 
mission of his high school principal. 
Michael] was one of the top ten students 
in his class and keenly interested in 
science. After he promised to keep up 
with his school.work, his principal gave 
his approval. 

The Vema, powered by a Diesel en- 
gine, set sail from New York on No- 
vember 8, 1957. It carried a team of 
13 scientists. Their assignment was to 
study deep sea currents, the ocean bot- 
tom, and other subjects of oceanog- 
raphy (geography that deals with the 
ocean and its phenomena). 

Michael's job was to operate a newly- 
designed underwater camera. The cam- 
era was attached to a 30,000-foot steel 
cable. Using a winch, Michael would 
lower it to the required depth. The 
camera then took photos automatically 
every 30 seconds. Later, Michael would 
develop the photographs in the ship’s 
darkroom. 

Whenever he had a spare moment, 
Michael would take out his textbooks 
and study. “I did most of my homework 
at night before turning in,” he ex- 
plained 


SHARK SCARE 


On the first lap of its journey, the 
Vema sailed down the coast of South 
America and entered Antarctic waters. 
Then it traveled eastward, around the 
tip of Africa, and into the Indian 
Ocean. Here the temperature some- 
times reached 120 degrees. “A swim 
in the ocean was cooling,” said Mi- 
chael, “but it was often risky. There 
were man-eating sharks in the area. 
Once I spotted a few. You never saw 
anyone swim back to a ship so fast!” 

This fall, the Vema returned home 
via the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. 
Back at school, Michael faced a half- 
dozen exams in all his junior-year sub- 
jects. He passed—with flying colors— 
and was able to enter his senior year. 

Michael said he will never forget his 
trip on the Vema. “Last Christmas we 
had a wonderful time aboard ship— 
turkey with all the trimmings.” Then 
he added, with a smile, “I guess Christ- 
mas turkey will taste even better this 
year—at home.” 
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NOTE: These are recent “special” re- 
cordings, any of which might solve your 
Christmas gift problem. 

Handel's Messiah (Columbia). Leon- 
ard Bernstein conducts the New York 
Philharmonic, with the Westminster 
Choir. Soloists: Adele Addison, Russell 
Oberlin, David Lloyd, and William 
Warfield. 

Beethoven’s “Eroica” (RCA Victor). 
Charles Munch conducts the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Beethoven’s 
Symphony No. 3 in E Flat Major. 

Mahler's “Resurrection” Symphony 
(Columbia). Bruno Walter, the New 
York Philharmonic, and the West- 
minster Choir perform Gustav Mahler’s 
Second Symphony in C Minor. 

Hallowed Be Thy Name (Urania). 
The late Pope Pius XII recites The 
Paternoster; hymns by the Centennial 
Choir; fine cover portrait by Karsh. 


Madama Butterfly (RCA Victor). 
Anna Moffo (Cio-Cio-San), Rosalind 
Elias (Suzuki), Cesare Valleti (Pinker- 
ton); Erich Leinsdorf conducts the 
Rome Opera Orchestra and Chorus; 
Italian-English libretto enclosed. 

° oO oO 

A Christmas Carol (Vanguard). The 
Dickens classic by Siobhan McKenna 
(as the three Spirits of Christmas) and 
Dublin’s Abbey Theatre Players. 

Songs for Patricia (Riverside). Poems 
by Norman Rosten (Patricia), Carl 
Sandburg, James Stephens, Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, and others set to 
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CREAM-OIL Charlie! 
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HELEN OF TROY, 
N.Y. says: 
“ There’s no greece, 
just natural good grooming!” 


Just a littie bit 
ot Wildroot 
and...wOow! 





music by Alec Wilder; sung by Shan- 
non Bolin. 

“Just As I Am” (Apollo). Hymns, 
spirituals, and Christmas music sung 
by Mahalia Jackson. 

The Star Carol (Capitol). Tennessee 
Ernie Ford sings 14 best-loved carols. 

“Won't You Spend Christmas with 
Me?” (Everest). Dorothy Collins in a 
program of holiday favorites, old and 
new. 


° oO for 


On Stage with Robert Shaw (RCA 
Victor). All-time hits from Broadway 
musicals, sung by the Robert Shaw 
Chorale. 


33 


Bix Beiderbecke and the Wolverines 
(Riverside). A collection of rare re- 
cordings by the legendary cornetist. 

Jazz Band Having a Ball (Dot). An 
unusual full band composed of star 
soloists, led by veteran Larry Sonn. 

oO ° ° 

Voices of the Satellites (Folkways). 
Sounds of the first space travelers, from 
Sputnik I to Explorer IV; illustrated, 
explanatory booklet. 

This Was the West (Disneyland). 
15 original songs of The Old West, 
written and sung by cowpoke Stan 
Jones. 

Have a merry, musical holiday! 

—Bos SLOAN 











Don’t cover up blemishes - 


help clean them away with Noxzema! 


Bad skin ruining your popularity 
these days? Don’t hide blemishes 
with messy “cover-ups.” They may 
actually do more harm than good. 
All too often they dry out and cake up 
on your skin—never really reach the 
cause of pimples with medicated care. 

That’s why so many girls rely on 
greaseless, medicated Noxzema Skin 
Cream for a lovely, blemish-free com- 
plexion. 

Noxzema’s special formula helps 
clear away blemishes* fast... helps 
keep them from coming back. Here’s 
how to put Noxzema to work for you. 


First thing in the morning, wash 
your face with Noxzema just as if you 


were using soap. Noxzema cleanses 
thoroughly—leaves face “soap-clean” 
—yet doesn’t dry your skin. 

After washing, smooth on Nox- 
zema. It sinks into your skin, for 
medicated protection all day. 

At night, wash your face with 
Noxzema again for that extra- 
thorough cleansing problem skin 
needs. Pat a little extra on stubborn 
blemishes.* isn’t 
won’t stain clothes. You'll be amazed 
how fast you see results! Get Noxzema 
at any drug or cosmetic counter. It’s 
America’s No. 1 medicated teen-age 
skin cream. 49¢, 67¢, 89¢, $1.23, plus 
tax. *externally-caused 


Noxzema messy, 
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C. CoLumBus, world traveler, says: “My hair 
looks great since I discovered Wildroot.” 
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EXCHANGE WALLET-SIZED PHOTOS WITH 
SCHOOLMATES AND THAT SPECIAL SOMEONE 








65 for $1.98 


include 27¢ for 
postage & handling 


So welcome to give and get! Full wallet size 
242" by 3%” on finest quality portrait paper. 
Send any size snapshot or negative in black and 
white or color. Send for FREE MAILERS 


Original Returned Unharmed 


tO Ao d e d  ho e Dep. 10) 


BOX 121 + BATH BEACH STA... BROOKLYN 14 WN. Y. 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


ur classmates America’s Most 
= ful and complete line of Moderna 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 
Ne financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 
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A delivery of mail by six high-flying 
rockets will commemorate the end of 
the International Geophysical Year 
(IGY). This is a world-wide scientific 
study of the Earth, our oceans and at- 
mosphere, and outer space. 

IGY ends officially on December 31, 
1958. On that day six 14-foot-long 
rockets will be launched from Clarke 
County in Nevada. They'll fly a mile 
and a half to Nipton, Calif. Each rocket 
will carry 1,000 special “flight-weight” 
envelopes, which the Nipton postmaster 
will cancel with an IGY postmark. Every 
envelope will bear the U. S. 3¢ IGY 
stamp of 1958 and the 4¢ American flag 
stamp of 1957. The covers will be re- 
turned by airmail to persons who or- 
dered them 

This rocket mail flight is sponsored 
by the Rocket Research Institute. It is a 
non-profit organization that conducts a 
rocket safety program for U. S. students. 
There’s still time to order a rocket cover 
if you act IMMEDIATELY. Send $1 to: 
Fund for Rocket Education, P. O. Box 
1252, Sacramento 6, Calif. Your order 
must arrive by December 15. Money 
will be promptly refunded if an order 


cannot be filled. 


Below are two U. N. airmail stamps 
which will be issued next February 9. 
The 5¢ stamp, in red, pictures a globe 
and an artist’s version of an airplane 
wing to symbolize flight. This stamp 
will be used to send out airmail postal 
cards from the United Nations. The 7¢ 
stamp, in blue, shows the U. N. flag and 
a jet airliner. —Tony SIMON 


WM Good 
Save your money. 


Wi 'iTops, don’t miss. 
Mi Fair. 


WAM AMY UNCLE, MR. HULOT 
(Continental. Produced and directed 
by Jacques Tati.) 


It is hard to describe this hilarious 
French film, but without doubt the 
movie is one of the funniest to turn up 
in a long time. In a manner reminiscent 
of the old Chaplin pictures, it kids mod- 
ern housing, modern furniture, and mod- 
ern gadgets of all kinds—and effectively 
contrasts the old, the charming, and the 
inconvenient with today’s last word in 
mechanization. Jacques Tati plays the 
bumbling, generous, fun-loving uncle of 

little boy whose parents have gone 
modern in a big way. The uncle doesn’t 
fit in this world of slick automatic de- 
vices, but the boy loves him; and the 
two of them have good times together. 
The film has English sub-titles; how- 
ever, most of the jokes are visual and 
don’t need dialogue to make them clear. 
Perhaps this film is too sophisticated 
for some audiences, but if you get the 
point, you'll have a wonderful time— 
and some of the slapstick is out of this 
world. 

This is M. Tati’s sequel to his earlier 
film, Mr. Hulot’s Holiday, and it’s every 
bit as funny—if not more so. 

—Puitie T. Hartunc 





Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. If the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvals,” the stamp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 
stamps you pay for in advance, a selection of other 
stamps eh as “approvals.” Each of these “ap- 
eet stamps has a price clearly marked. If you 
eep any of the “approval” stamps you must pay 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
to write your name and address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. if 
you do not intend to buy any of the “approval” 
stamps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If you are a beginner in stamp collecting, 
you should ask your parents’ advice send- 
ing for stamps. if any reader feels that a stamp 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertisér about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessary the reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of Scholastic Mago- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
Includes Triangles, Early United States 
— Animals — Commemoratives — "— 

Colonies — High Value Pictorials 


Complete Collection plus Big Tihustreted Magazine = 





free with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage. 


Send $1.00 with each graduation 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, Toronto, Can. 


portrait, favorite snapshot or neg- 
ative for 25—2'/2x3'/2 inch wallet 
photes. Made on double weight 
silk finish portrait paper. Original 
returned. Money back guarantee— 
60 for $2.00 — 100 for $3.00. 
GIANT SNAPSHOTS, INC. 
Green Bay, Wis. 








WEIRD DIAMOND 
SHAPE COFFEE STAMPS 


Lovely Flower Triangle! First American big —-. 
memorative. Greenland, Idol Dancer, etc. 


POSTS RERTENNE big com- 
approvals. Capital Stamp Co., Ferrysburg 7, Mich. 





NC £ 1933 Dept. 43, 











Good Old Days 


The old-timer listened patiently 
while a young salesman pointed out 
the new car’s up-to-date features. The 
man’s voice oozed with pride as he 
began explaining the transmission that 
required no shifting of gears. “Well, 
I'll be tied,” the old-timer drawled. 
“Just like the Model-T.” 


Charles Ruffing, American Mercury 


Perfect Squelch 


Toward the end of an extended tour 
of the United States, an Englishman 
fell into conversation with a Texan on 
a train. The Texan embarked on a 
long recitation of the wonders of the 
Lone Star State. 

“Maybe you didn’t realize it while 
you were going through my state,” he 
said, “but all of Great Britain could fit 
into one corner of it.” 

I dare say it could,” said the Eng- 
lishman drily, “and wouldn't it do won- 
ders for the place!” 

Arejas Vitauskas, Coronet 


Cold Story 


I sneezed a sneeze into the air; 

It fell to earth I know not where. 

But hard and cold were the looks of 
those 


In whose vicinity I snoze. 
Jim McIntosh, Canadian High Sports 


On the Face of It... 


A workman was perched on top of 
a ladder cleaning the clock in the city 
hall when a nosey fellow called up to 
him: “Whatcha doing—is something 
wrong with the clock?” 

“No, no,” he yelled back down, “I’m 


just nearsighted.” 
Ideas for Better Living 





Answer to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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To All of Our Readers ; 


MERRY CHRISTMAS ; 
and 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 


No issues during Christmas vacation. 
See you again January 9, 1959. § 
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Yoo-Hoo! 


It was immediately after the opera 
and an elegantly upholstered dowager, 
caught in the crush of music lovers 
seeking their cars and taxis, suddenly 
spied a handsome white-haired gentle- 
man. 

“If I’m not mistaken,” she said, “you 
are Rudolfo Craffi, the renowned basso, 
are you not?” 

The man bowed, pleased. 
deed,” he answered. 

“Splendid!” cried the woman. “I 
can’t seem to locate my chauffeur. 
Would you be a dear and call out 
‘Walker’ at the top of your voice?” 

E. E. Kenyon, American Weekly 


“T am in- 


Shave and a Haircut 


Ho: “So you graduated from the 
Barbers’ University? What was your 
college yell?” 

Bo: “Cut his lip 

Rip his jaw 
Leave his face 


Raw! Raw! Raw!” 
Canadian High Entertainment 


Lesson for the Day 


The father of a lazy, irresponsible 
12-year-old boy had just handed a few 
coins to a hobo. He suddenly decided 
this was a perfect example to set be- 
fore his son. 

“Jim,” he said, “you have just seen 
what happens to a man with no am- 
bition. He ends up a worthless tramp. 
Now when I was growing up, I strug- 
gled for years to help pay for my edu- 
cation. Many’s the time I stayed up 
all night, giving up parties and fun, 
just to study. And I can still feel the 
pangs of hunger when I went into 
business and worked so desperately to 
get ahead. But the long hours and 
constant work began to pay off and 
gradually I became the success I am 
today.” 

The man paused, noticing the boy’s 
rapt expression. 

“Well, son,” he said, “I see our little 
talk seems to have made an impression. 
Are you thinking, perhaps, what you’d 
like to be when you grow up?” 

The boy nodded brightly. “Yep,” he 
said, “I think I'd like to be a rich 


tramp.” 
E. E. Kenyon, American Weekly 
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J. Pau. SHEEDY,® hair specialist, says: “Gives 
your hair a neat, healthy ape-earance!” 


*of 131 S. Harris Hill Rd., Williameville, N.Y. 
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photo, 
with $1.00 ‘for 25 yh ee 
wallet Photos. Each 2'/x3" 
inch photo is made on double- 
weight, silk finish, portrait 
poper. We pay postage 
and return original. Money, 
back guarantee. 60 for 
$2.00; 100 for $3.00. 
BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 
Dept. 27 
Green Bay, Wis. 
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For CHRISTMAS 
GIVING & YEAR 
“ROUND USE! 


JET 
TRIO 
SET! 


Original, useful 

gift for school and 

home uses. The 

complete set for 

ALL ERASING! 3 ff 

handy cylindrical ff 

erasers, each in 

transparent plastic ™ =. 

holder with pocket clip. Holder tip 

unscrews so eraser stick can be moved 

outward. 
JET TRIO SET complete with 

1 No. 827 Jet Eraser, gray rubber core, for 
erasing ink and typewriting. 

1 No. 838 Ball Point Jet Eraser, green rubber 
core for erasing writing in ball point ink, lead 
and India Ink. 

No. 825 Jet Eraser, red rubber core, for pencil 
erasing and cleaning. 
Refill in each of the 3 textures. 
IN ATTRACTIVE, TRANSPARENT-PLASTIC 
DESK & CARRYING CASE. 


Order Now $] 00 
ONLY 








Postage Prepaid 
Use Coupon Below 
l WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER A ae 1 
| 365 Sixth Ave., Newark 7,.N. J. 

Enclosed find $1 00 for my ner TRIO SET. 
I NAME 
ADDRESS. 











Ask Gay Head 


Gay Head 


Q. What should I do about a Christ- 
mas present for the boy I date? I'm 


not sure whether he’s planning to give 
me a present or not 


A. Christmas is a time to think of 
giving, not receiving, but in this casé 
you're quite right to hesitate before you 
let the spirit of Christmas carry you 
away on a spending spree. Boys play 
the role of surprise Santa much better 
than girls. You could accept a small 
present from Dave graciously, but he 
would be embarrassed to receive on¢ 
from you if he had nothing to give in 
return. 

Wait! Don't 
your Christmas list 
move it to the side for special] con- 
sideration. If you really want to do 
something for Dave, you should. You 
might shop for a very special Christ- 
mas card or even make one yourself 
You might also make a batch of Christ 
mas cookies or candies and put some in 
a box under the tree to give to Dave 
on your date-nearest-Christmas. A trip 
to the handicrafts department of a large 
store might give you some other iceas, 


Daves 
completely. Jus 


cross name off 
t 
t 


like sewing a Christmas stocking with 
Dave's name on it. 

Show your thoughtfulness by think- 
ing of a simple Christmas surprise for 
Dave, and the surprise won't be em- 


barrassing 


QO. 1 don't have 
lost. How do you buy a present for 


a girl? 


any sisters, so I'm 


4. Remember these two “don'ts” and 
me “do,” and you'll have an excellent 
shopping guide. 

Don't buy an expensive present. 

Don't buy a very personal present 

Do think of the girl. What is she 
like? What does she enjoy doing? What 
special interests does she have? 

If she’s always joking, loves going 
to parties and taking snapshots of the 
gang, she might like a photograph 
album, a brightly-colored silk scarf, a 
hostess apron, costume jewelry, or furry 
mittens. 

If she has serious moments, loves to 
read, and thinks it’s fun to make her 
clothes, she might like a one- 
collection of short stories, a 


own 


volume 


pen, a wallet, a piggy bank, mono- 
grammed stationery, a jewelry box, a 
small manicure set, or gloves. 

If she’s pert and pretty, loves to 
listen to music, and appreciates a com- 
pliment, she might like a record, or 
sheet music, a lacy handkerchief, a 
light cologne or a small bottle of per- 
fume, a compact, a charm for her 
bracelet, a dainty pin, a stuffed animal, 
or flowers on Christmas Day. 

If you choose it yourself, wrap it 
yourself, and write something personal 
on the card, the thought behind the 
gift will please her most of all. That’s 
the way it should be 


Q. I've planned a Christmas party 
on the same night as a friend. What 
can we do about it now that the invita 
tions are out? 


A. Everybody loves a party, and two 
parties are better than one. If you and 
your friend are inviting the same 
guests, they'll be happy to hear about 
a change in plans—even a last minute 
one. It’s a busy season, though, so don’t 
waste any time rescheduling. 

If you feel that it’s already too late 
for that, you can have double fun by 
doubling up the parties. Start at your 
house with Christmas games and a 
grab bag. Then move to your friend’s 
house—caroling as you go—for refresh- 
ments around a fire and Christmas 
records. If you can’t have two separate 
parties, use your two heads to think 
up some special surprises for your 
friends and make one party as good 
as two. 





How Would 
Voit Solve It? 


Truth or Consequences 


BETH HAD JUST CURLED UP IN 
A CHAIR with pad and pencil to think 
about her Christmas list when the 
phone rang. 

“Hi, Beth?” 

“Yes,” she replied 

“This is Fritz.” 

“Why, hello, Fritz.” She hoped that 
her voice didn’t show any disappoint 
ment. She’d been wishing that Bill 
Hurley would call. As the conversation 
continued; Beth wondered how she 
could nicely refuse a date if Fritz asked 
for one. Then he did! 

“There’s a skating party at the rink 
next Friday,” she heard him say. 
“Would you like to go?’ 


“I’m sorry, Fritz, I'd like to go but 
I can’t skate at all.” That isn’t quite 
true, she thought to herself but I am 
a little wobbly. 

When the 
Beth picked 
again. No, an apron wouldn't do for 
Aunt Meg. She tried to think of some- 
thing more appropriate, but she found 
herself thinking of Fritz instead. “I sup- 
pose I shouldn't have made up that 
excuse,” she told herself, “but at least 
I didn’t hurt his feelings.” 

The telephone interrupted her again 
and this time it was Bill Hurley saying, 
“Would. you like to go to the skating 
party with me, Beth?” 

Beth felt so confused, she couldn't 
think. “I'll let you know tomorrow, 


sil] 


conversation was over, 


up her Christmas list 


1. Why did Beth lie to Fritz? Was 
she trying to save his feelings? Was 
it a “little white lie’? Are white lies 
always a kindness? Could she have 
turned down the date politely without 
inventing an excuse? If so, how? How 
do you suppose Fritz will feel if he 


sees Beth at the skating party with Bill 
Hurley? 

2. What do you think Beth should 
tell Bill tomorrow? Does she have to 
stick to her story that she can’t skate? 
Could she get around it by telling an- 
other story? Would that be a good 
idea? “What is intended as a little white 
lie often ends up as a double feature in 
Technicolor.” What does that mean? 

3. Is it necessary to be strictly truth- 
ful in little things as in important mat- 
ters? If not, how do you draw the line 
between what matters and what doesn’t? 
When does a “little white lie” become 
a medium-sized fib—or a_ full-scale 


“whopper”? 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It”—or any “Solve 
It” situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish. We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtful answers from time 
to time in this column, and an award 
of $5 will be made for each solution 
published. Send yours to: “How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 
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(BETTER GET ANOTHER CASE OF 7-UP!) 


Copyright 1958 by The Seven-Up Company 


Nething does it like Seven-Up! 


Here’s the drink that goes with all your Christmas fun! The special parties, the tree- 
trimming, the surprise guests, all of it. Seven-Up has a wonderful, gay sparkle... and a 
fresh-as-all-outdoors taste. No wonder 7-Up is spending the holidays in so many happy 
homes. Shouldn’t you ask Mom to order some more right now? 






































“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn — or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask — 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. I generally wear open-collared 
shirts because I have a short neck and 
a wide face. What is the best kind of 
collar for me when I have to wear a tie? 


A. A long-point collar is usually flat 
tering to your type of face. ( Use plastic 
stays in the points to keep them from 
curling.) Make certain the collar is the 
right size to be comfortable and look 
well. Too large a size bulges at the back 
or sides, and too small a collar gives 
you a choked look. Incidentally, don’t 
call attention to your short neck by 
wearing flashy ties. Solid colors or quiet 
patterns are best for you. 


Q. Does it hurt the nails to use polish 
on them? My nails just don’t seem to 
hold the polish. It chips off almost right 
away. 

A. If your nails are firm and healthy, 
there’s no reason why polish should hurt 
them. A light, pleasant shade of polish, 
or colorless polish, helps to give you 
hands a well-groomed appearance. Be- 
ware, however, of the dark colors; they 
are difficult for young girls to wear. To 
help prevent chipping, be sure you let 
the first coat of polish dry thoroughly 


before you put on the second. Let the 
second coat dry at least five minutes be- 
you use your hands. Also, instead 
of bringing the polish to the very edge 
of the nail, wipe off a bit with your 
thumb so that you have a thin white 
nail tip. 


fore 


Q. Recently I've been allowed to use 
lipstick. I have a very full upper lip. 
How should I apply lipstick? 

A. Keep color inside the lip edge to 
make the lip seem more uniform. Learn 
to use a lipstick brush. Work from 
corners of your mouth toward center 
or vice versa, but never in a sweeping 
motion from side to side. 


For Shower Fans. .. . Be kind to your 
feet when you take your shower. Plug up 
the drain and let your feet get a good 
soaking while you ‘scrub yourself. You'll 
find it easier to rub off the dead skin 
from any callouses you may have after 
the hot water has softened them. 


o oo a 


Stocktaking. ., Just for fun, check 
through these common clothes faults 
and see whether you'd pass a good- 
grooming test. 

Do you wear skirts or dresses with 
ripped “hems? 

Do you pin together torn slip straps? 

Do your clothes have split seams? 

Do you neglect to repair jammed 
zippers? 


Do your blouses or shirts gape be- 
cause buttons are missing? 

Do you wear spotted clothes “just 
one more time,” hoping no one will 
notice? 

Do you press out wrinkles from 
clothes before putting them on? 

Do you wear unshined shoes, 
rundown heels? 

Even though you may keep your 
face, hands, and body clean, you can’t 
have that bandbox look when your 
clothes are awry. Be clothes-careful! 


with 


Whisk it Offi... A lot of hair on your 
head looks fine; a few hairs on your 
shoulders looks sloppy. When you run a 
comb or brush through your hair after 
you're dressed, protect your clothes with 
a towel or combing cape. (Boys, too! ) 
In any case, always give your shoulders 
the brush-off to make sure no stray hairs 
are left to detract from a well-groomed 
appearance. 

Oo ° ° 

Quick Quiz. . . . Question: Why does 
a new suit fit well in the store, and 
maybe not so well when you start wear- 
ing it? Answer: Your posture. When 
you're buying a suit, you almost auto- 
matically straighten up and preen your- 
self before the mirror. That same suit 
will droop and bag when you revert to 
your customary slouch and slump. So, 
apart from the fact that you'll feel 
better with good posture, it’s obvious 
that your clothes will look better, too. 


Beauty Tips from a Beauty Queen 


Mary Ann Mobley, our 21- 
year-old “Miss America,’ uses 
soap, water, and cleansing 
lotion for daily skin care. 


often,” 


a week, 


“You just can’t shampoo too 
Mary Ann says. She 
gives her hair two shampoos 
nightly brushings. 


To soften her features, Mary 
Ann has chosen a medium- 
length hair style, gently 
waved, set with clips, rollers. 


hotos courtesy of The Toni Company 


“Miss America’s’ beauty story 
is the tale of a girl who knows 
the importance of basic rules 
of beauty and grooming. 





NEW DEEP CLEANSER WITH INSTANT ACTION! 


2 MINUTE MAGIC 


FOR BEAUTY THE MODERN WAY Dorothy Gray 
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THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 


lhe appearance of your hair depends upon the care it receives. 


Regular use of a Breck Shampoo helps bring out the natural 
veliness of your hair. One Breck Shampoo is for dry hair, 
nother is for oily hair, a third is for normal hair. Select the 

Shampoo for your individual hair condition. A Breck 
mpoo leaves your hair clean, soft and naturally beautiful. 
t the correct Breck Shampoo. 

Blue for normal hair 


MASSACHUSETTS 
A 


AW CANADA 





Season’s 
Greetings 


from the Scholastic Family 
of Classroom Magazines 


EXPLORER grades 3, 4, 
5.News, stories, short arti- 
cles, things to do. 
NEWSTIME grades 4, 5, 
6. Reading, social studies, 
science, art. 

JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
grades 6, 7,8. News, geog- 
raphy, history, language 
arts, science. 

WORLD WEEK grades 
8, 9, 10. World and na- 
tional affairs; also citizen- 
ship, science, guidance. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
grades 10, 11, 12. Current 
affairs and “problems,” 
history, science. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
grades 9, 10, 11, 12. Read- 
ing and language skills— 
weekly speed tests, work- 
book units. 


LITERARY CAVAL- 
CADE grades 10, 11, 12. 
Contemporary literature, 
creative writing. 


and a 


reminder... 


To first-semester subscribers: 


Save time at mid-year and ensure best possible service — 
place your tentative renewal now for the second semester. 


Plenty of time later to revise before making the order final. 


Mail the order card opposite to: 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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NCTE CONVENTION 
Continued from page 6-1 





stressed that teachers must get to know 
more about “the psychology of boy 
better ‘instill 


our ¢ omple oa ulture 


s and 


girls,” in order to with 
power and taste” 
into young minds. Neve 
Miss Gunn. has the curriculum demand 
ed such top-quality teachers. Unfortu 


nately, criteria for good 


before said 


teachers are 
being lowered in some. ar¢ Donald 
Tuttle, Fenn College S iid th it accre d t 
ation in matter is 


being improved in manv states. But 
] 


subiect 


terms of 


give yeneral certih 


some states still 
cate to teach anything 
PExperimental Programs: The usua 
way to handle poor readers is to give 
them individualized instruction in small 
classes. But Willard Solie of North 
H.S., Minneapolis, reported on a highly 
successful remedial reading program in 
volving a group of 60 tenth-grader 

The entering sophomores, with reading 
levels of 4.3 to 9.2, were give 
tion in phonics, word anal 

for meaning and context. The 


of each hour lesson had t 


n mnstruc 


last half 
he spe nt read 
ing any book in th ssroom libra 
At the beginning 
per cent of the group 

9th grade level. When 

ended, only 10 per ce 

that grade level. 

Said Solie: The students found ano 
nymity in Often there is 
a stigma attached to a small class of 
students, and “slink 
into” the small classes. But in the large 
group, students realize there are 
of them in the same boat, and work 
more easily. 

Univ. of Akron Prof 
er had high praise for 
row Book Club, calling it ‘pre 


venture 


ot the program 


class SIZE 


reme dial re iders 


many 


Helen W. Paint 
Scholastic’s Ai 
\bably the 
most significant nev 
bounds.” 


Point of View 


Two speakers who might have been 


on the weren t—and 
avoided what undoubte 
been the hottest conven 
years. 

Novelist-English tea 
Calitri (“Strike Heaven ( 
exhorted English teachers to allow their 
students to read books which deal wit] 
reality. Said Calitri 

“The reluctant reac 
ple in his stories, people with whom hx 
can feel and think, peopl 
hate within the context 
hating in his own life 
be sure that every 
contains the sordid as 
mantic, the discouraging as well as the 
hopeful, the painful as well as the pleas 


Same program 


1h would have 


tion session in 


] 


] 
ler wants rea! peo 


to love ind 


of loving and 
We ought to 
new book we buy 


well as the ro 


ant. And we 
and the subject which demonstrates a 


ought to reject the book 


naive imbalance, presenting only the 
white and the pure and the soft and the 
undemanding and the unreal.” 

But Pittsburgh librarian Elinor Walk- 
er—at another time, in another place 
deplored the fact that librarians have to 
put new adult books on lists for teen 
agers “that we should never even have 
considered previously, and only because 
they are the least offensive on the mar- 
ket.” Commented Miss Walker: 

“You and I know that there are a few 
honest people in business and politics 
that there are some happy marriages 
where both husband and wife remain 
faithful to one another 


other ways of coping with danger and 


that there are 


tense situations than drinking innumer- 
ible tumblersful of Scotch, that 
the Marines can talk using a 
dozen four-letter words in exclamatory 


even 
without 


or descriptive phrases in every sentence 
that every man doesn’t mentally undress 
if people do 
themselves and each other with 
bushes. that 


all teen-agers are not delinquents. 


every woman he sees. thi: 
enjoy 
out resorting to bed or the 
Have authors so lost their imaginations 
ind so neglected to develop their writ- 
ing ability that a few 
will suffice as 
ment is—but the public 


bedroom scenes 
The argu- 


wants realism! 


a substitute? 


Aren't happiness, love, honesty, chas- 


serenity, just as realistic as 


tity and 


vil?” 


NCTE Resolutions 


The NCTE calls upon administrators 
to limit class size to 25 students in 
composition classes. It would limit over- 
all teaching load to four classes a day 
for elementary and secondary teachers: 
12 semester hours a week for college 
teachers. Extra-curricular responsibili- 
ties, says NCTE, should be 

NCTE urges its executive 
re-definition of 


cut down 
committee 
learning 
“essential to national 
defense” to include English, as well. At 
National Defense Educa- 
covers the areas of science, 


to push for 
areas considered 


present the 
tion Act 
math, foreign languages, and guidance. 

New president of NCTE is Joseph 
Mersand, head of the English Depart- 
ment (N.Y.) H.S. First vice- 
president is Ruth Strickland 
Univ. Second vice-president is G. Rob 
ert Carlsen, University H.S., State 
Univ. of Iowa. A new member of the 
1958-59 Executive Committee is Rich- 
rd Corbin, Peekskill (N.Y.) H.S. 


Next year’s convention will be held 


Jamaica 
Indiana 


in Denver. 


NCTE Briefs 


>The NCTE may, in the not-too-distant 


future, become the ICTE—the Inter- 


national Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. Executive Secretary J. N. Hook 
raised this prospect as he urged “sys- 
tematic assistance to teachers of Eng- 
lish in foreign lands.” 


Brice Harris will 
conduct another NCTE-sponsored semi 
nar tou 1959. After a 
week’s study at Nottingham there will 
be another period in London when the 
British 


PReti Ing president 


abroad during 


tour group meets educators. 


P“Sixty in sixty” is the rallying cry of 
NCTE. The 60,000 
members. Growth during the past year 
goal well within range of 
achievement Secretary Hook reported 
1.443 during the past year 
total of all 


sixty stands for 


brings the 


a gain of 
bringing the sections to 


16,895 


FPOne delegate had the pertect name 
English teacher. He’s William 


N. Y. 


for an 
Grammar, of Geneva 


>More than 400 members assembled 
for the premiere showing of a new film 
added to the TFC library. The film 
presents “Charles Dickens: Characters 
in Action,” with selections from notable 
Hollywood feature films of 
Dickens Marion C. 


reported the revived activity of the 


famous 
novels Sheridan 
Committee to Cooperate with Teaching 
Films Custodians. Next project 
based on Shakespeare 


a film 


PNCTE better and brighter 
welcome mat for the elementary teach- 
er. One step in this direction will be 
increased attention to the elementary 


school teacher’s problems with reading. 


plans a 


Another will be toward educating prin- 
cipals and superintendents about the 
elementary school teacher’s responsibili- 
ties as a teacher of English. 


PSister Mary Raphael Joseph, Convent 
Conception, Ferdinand, 
a $10 gift certifi- 
cate for Reader's books. Her 


name was drawn at the Scholastic ex- 


Immaculate 
Ind., was winner of 
Choice 
hibitor’s booth, at the close of the con- 
vention. 


PThe Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph put out 
a special edition just for NCTE conven 
tion-goers. It featured an entire page 
one spread of stories and pictures of 


the convention 


Pm After a long, drawn-out debate on the 
wording of 
English 
rose to ask 


a resolution about teaching 
delegate 
that a 
courses 


harried 
this 
education 


teachers, a 

“Does 
English 
must have taught English at one time?” 
The chair responded in the affirmative. 
“Well,” the delegate huffed, “I should 


hope so! 


mean 
teacher of 


>More than 400 delegates and invited 
attended Scholastic’s annual 
Thanksgiving party at Penn Sheraton. 


guests 





New Materials 








THE LIBRARY AND THE: CLASS- 
ROOM-—109-page plan for teaching use 
of the library at the junior high level. 
Booklet is directed at the classroom 
Chapters Departmental 
Programs; Orientation to the 
Library; Materials and Methods for 
Teaching the Use of Books and Library 
lechniques. Title is Integrating Library 
Instruction with Classroom Teaching 
at Plainview Jr. High School. From 
American Library Assn., 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, Ill. ($2.75) 


teacher. on: 


Library 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY-The 
how's and why’s of color photography 
explained in 6-page booklet, How to 
Your Color Photography. It 
covers film, studying light conditions, 


Improve 


photographing with shadows, and ex- 
Free from Colorfax Labora- 
tories, 1160 Bonifant St., Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 


posures. 


FOR TAPE RECORDISTS—23-page 
booklet, Tape Editing and Splicing, dis- 
cusses tape splicing techniques and 
editing procedures for the professional 
and amateur. Robins Industries Corp., 


Flushing 54, N. Y. (25 cents) 


GUIDE TO TEXTBOOKS — 237- 
page index to over 12,000 elementary 
and secondary school textbooks. Major 
education, lan- 
guage arts, mathematics, science, social 
[wo additional indices by 
title. From R. R. Bowker 
{5th St., New York 36. 


headings art, audio 
studies, etc. 
author and 
Co.. 62 West 
($2.00) 


Records res 


and lapes_ 4 


HUMAN RIGHTS, a documentary 
on the United Nations Declaration of 
Human Rights, featuring an interview 
with Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. (One 12- 
inch, 33 1/3 rpm disc, $5.95 list, $4.47 
to schools. Includes booklet with com- 
plete text of Declaration and Covenants. 
Folkways Records, 117 West 46 St., 
New York City.) 

On December 10 the world cele- 
brates a birthday—perhaps the only 
birthday observed by all peoples, of all 
faiths, all ethnic origins, in every lati- 
tude—the tenth anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. A decade ago in Paris, 
near the hour of midnight on Decem- 





ber 10, the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, at its 183rd meeting, 
adopted the historic Declaration. 

The speeches made on that occasion 
have long been available to the diligent 
researcher. Now available for the first 
time, however—not the re- 
searcher but to studies 
classroom in the land—is a living docu- 
ment on microgroove in which Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, first chairman of the 
Commission which drew up the docu- 
ment, casts a long look back over the 
decade to evaluate the Declaration. 

In this interview with 
Howard Langer—part of a documentary 
disc on the Human Rights Declaration 
just released by Folkways Records— 
Mrs. Roosevelt frames the document 
against its background. She points out 
the indebtedness of the Commission to 
our own Bill of Rights (whose birthday 
we celebrate December 15), the French 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, and 
the British Bill of Rights. She recounts 
the arguments behind the scenes, let- 
ting us in on the quibbles and the 
compromises, and discusses the per- 
sonalities whose thinking helped give 
the document its final shape. She also 
defines the document, whose preamble 
and 30 short articles are a blueprint of 
human aspirations. 

The disc is ideally suited for class- 
room use at almost all levels. Concepts 
that might leave some students floun- 
dering are carefully explained by Mrs. 
Roosevelt under adroit questioning by 
Mr. Langer. As in any carefully pre- 
pared lesson plan—which this dise is, in 
a real sense—Mrs. Roosevelt summarizes 
the gains made since the Declaration 
was adopted, then implements the 
“lesson plan” by suggesting to students 
how they can make the Human Rights 
Declaration a viable document. 

Social studies teachers in the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth years, however, 
will find in this disc a tasty plum— 
material for pro and con discussion of 
a statement that is certain to create 
controversy. Mrs. Roosevelt calls for 
scrapping the Human Rights Covenants 
(and she carefully distinguishes the 
Covenants from the Declaration), now 
awaiting action by the United Nations. 

“I would scrap the Covenants,” says 
Mrs. Roosevelt, “and keep the Declara- 
tion for its moral impact. . . . [Then] 
I would start in with the simplest kind 
of a covenant covering the things that 
everybody might agree to. . . to tell 
people what they might aspire to. And 


only to 


every social 


rece orded 











I would never stop. I would keep right 
on going until that document grew and 
covered an adequate amount of human 
freedoms.” 

She means it too!—if the 
charm, wit, and idealism Mrs. Roose 
velt displays in this interview are any 
index of the lady’s intentions. 

—Er 


Books 


ANNE FRANK, A PORTRAIT IN 
COURAGE, by Ernst Schnabel (Har 
court, Brace and Company, New York, 
$3.95). 


vitality 


BERGER 





Perhaps Ernst Schnabel’s book might 
more aptly be titled “War, A Portrait 
in Bestiality.” Because of the sketchi- 
ness of the information about Anne 
available ten years after the war, the 
broad brush strokes in the background 
depicting man’s inhumanity tend to ob- 
scure the blurred but delicate lines of 
the teen-aged girl in the center of the 
canvas. 

In interviewing forty-two friends and 
acquaintances of Anne, Mr. Schnabel 
has written a book that is necessarily 
rather episodic and lacking in conti- 
nuity. The picture of Anne Frank is a 
series of remembrances, some of them 
misty with tears as well as dimmed by 
time, for many of Mr. Schnabel’s wit 
nesses were undergoing the same pers¢ 
cutions as Anne. 

The girl who emerges the 
memories of the others is the 
wunderkind than her diary indicates 
And since Anne seems to have been a 
highly introspective sensitive child, it 
is not surprising that the depth and 
perceptiveness which characterize her 
writings were not apparent to those who 
observed her actions. There are flashes 
among the reminiscences of Anne’s pen- 
etrating eyes and adult manner, but 
for the most part, Mr. Schnabel’s por- 
trait is of a girl of courage who main- 
tained her dignity during disaster. 

The book contains a few of Anne's 
writings not included in her diary. 

This delicate, vaguely defined sketch 
of a very human girl against an in- 
human background serves as a sober 
reminder that even without nuclear 
weapons war is a man-eating disease 
that affects the decency of participants. 

—Henry B. MALoney 
Cooley H. S., Detroit, Mich 


trom 


less 
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Glimpses of 


Minnesota Education 
By DEAN M. SCHWEICKHARD : Wrist 


State Commissioner of Education 


nae is pledged to the phi 
losophy that every child is impor 
tant, and 
program toward the most « 
realization of that philosophy. Prii 
to find out as 


much as possible about the 


is shaping its educational 
ymprehensive 
n irily 
we believe it is essentia: 
particula 
ways in which each child is important 
tor the ways of one are not identical 
with those of another 

In order to get fully acquait h 
the whole nature of each child, a cumu 
lative record is started when he enters 


school, o1 before, through such 


means as perpetual census systems or 


even 


summer round-up programs. This record 
is carried along as the child progresses 
in school, thus providing an ever-unfold 
ing picture of his interests, abilities 
strengths, weaknesses, and any othe1 
traits or aspects of character or person 
ality which may have a bearing on an 
understanding of just how he is impor- 
tant. 

During the very early years of school 
life, this record-keeping and study of 
the child takes the careful 
nurture by the teacher with little or no 
awareness of it on the part of the child 


form of 


Dean 
M. Schweickhard 


As he goes on through grade afte grade 
he becomes increasingly conscious of his 
part in helping to discover the naturé 
f his importance. 

The school’s part in this quest is being 
strengthened by the rapid development 
of guidance and counseling services in 
the secondary school. The number of 
trained counselors in Minnesota public 
schools has increased twenty fold in the 
past five years and is due for still furthe 
growth with the added impetus of the 
National Defense Education Act. 

There is little use in identifying spe- 
cific abilities unless they culti- 
vated—hence the need for renewed at 
tention to refinement of the curriculum 


can be 


which is under way in full swing. Pupils 
who are found to be suited to special 
study in the technical aspects of science 
and mathematics are finding more ade- 
quate teaching staffs and facilities avail 
able to them, but so 
abilities and interests lie in other direc- 
Thus, the whole curriculum is 
being improved to serve better the 
varied needs of the individual pupil and 
help him become of greater service to 


are | hose Ww hose 


tions. 


others. 


The current biennium is witnessing 
greatly increased attention to the needs 
of the exceptional child. With the term 
exceptional taken to mean a child who 
markedly from the 


below, it must be ad 


deviates 
eithe 
mitted that we have 


average 
above Or 
given more imme 
} ] 

diate attention to those who are below 
in mentality, physical fitness, hearing 
stability. Every 


school board in the state is now required 


seeing, or emotional 
by law to provide for the special edu 
the state 


reimburses two thirds of the salary of 


cation of such children, but 
essential personnel tor this purpose, up 
to a maximum of $3,600, of individual 
salaries. The next step will be to seek 
similar provision for the special instruc- 
tion of pupils who deviate conspicuously 
above the average in general ability o1 
spec ial talents 
For the third 
Minnesota is giving increased attention 
to the education of adults who, for one 
reason or another, want to increase their 


vear in succession 


learning. Such classes are held in school 
buildings and outside, wherever facili- 
ties are most suitable. Libraries in rural 
areas size 
are having a healthy growth. 


and moderate communities 

Superficial observation might lead to 
the hasty conclusion that there are signs 
of education going out of the school and 
scattering into the community. On the 
contrary, the deeper meaning probably 
is that the significance of what is being 
done in the school is penetrating peo- 
ple’s minds to the point of causing them 
to seek more of it, both in the school 
and outside. If education forces can help 
in the realization of this quest, it will 
have performed a real service. 
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Travel Tips alg 


ETTING around Europe used to be 

a frustrating and harrowing expe 
rience. Some travelers put off riding the 
complex transportation system 
that they spent their entire 
in one spot. Efforts have been 
and the 


money 





vacations 
made 


to reduce the confusion results 


are some real time and savers 
for 1959. 

Thirteen European countries—Austria 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany 
Holland, Italy, Luxembourg, Norway 
Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland 
are sponsoring a ticket called 
Eurailpass, which is good for two 
months of unlimited first train 
travel. The ticket will cost $125.00 and 


single 


class 


go on sale in the United States January 
1. One hundred thousand miles of rail- 
road track, all Trans-Europe Express 


trains, certain river and lake steamers, 
ferry services, and private railroad lines 
will be 
holders. 


at the disposal of Eurailpass 
Full 


travel agent. 


information from any 


> British and Irish Railways offers 
three travel bargains. Thrift Coupons 
entitle the holder to up to 1,000 miles 
of train travel in Britain and Ireland. 
Cost is $21.00 Second $31.50 
First Class and tickets are good for six 
months. Nine consecutive days of un- 
limited travel throughout Britain costs 
$24.00 Second Class and $36.00 First 
Class with a Guest Ticket. A seven-day 
pass good on London’s subways, buses 
and trolleys buses costs $3.50. None of 
these bargains can be purchased in 
Britain or Ireland. Secure them from 
your travel agent before departure. 


Class, 


> Coras Iompair Eireann (Ireland's 
Transport Company) invites travelers 


to land at Shannon Airport and take a 


bus tour of Ireland. Ten trips, featuring 
spots like Killarney, Glengarriff, ancient 
Cahir, and Blarney Castle, range in 
price from $38.00 (two days) to $101.50 
(six days). Cost includes transportation 
in luxury motor coaches, first class hotel 
accommodations, and all meals. Most of 
the trips begin and end at Shannon Air- 
port but transportation to Dublin at no 
additional charge is offered at the end 
of some of the longer tours. Complete 
information from travel agents or Irish 
Railways Offices in New York, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, and Toronto. 


> Travel in Switzerland, via a special 
Holiday Ticket, can be on anything from 
paddle steamer to cable car. These spe- 
cial combination _ tickets fare 
rates up to 50 per cent and are good for 
one month. A very popular trip includes 
Zurich, Chur, St. Moritz, Zermatt, 
Montreux, and Geneva for $24.45, First 
Class. Five side excursions can be taken 
at half-fare. Betty CONNOLLY 
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Sharing Jone 


Ideas and Suggestions for 


Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


Sixty Miles from Christmas 


By SILENCE BUCK BELLOWS 


N R. PODGER carefully shifted a 
1 tissue-wrapped box from his knees 
to the him. He removed his 
gloves and rubbed his hands together, 
heard the wind whis- 
corners of the isolated 
station where he sat. The 
sides of the battered, old, pot-bellied 
in the center of the room were 
red with heat, but none of it penetrated 
to the Outside, the swiftly 
falling thick with snow. It 
hissed the dirty windowpanes 
as the drifts piled higher. And it was 
Christmas Eve. 
Mr. Podger fingered 
package, regretted the 
that had made him volunteer 
to go on this quick business trip for 
a trip that had entailed the 
use of this little stub railroad line. 
And the funny little train was stalled 
the snow twenty miles up the lines, 
ith no immediate prospect of getting 
through to this much less to 
he terminal, where Mr. Podger could 
have gotten a train home for Christmas. 
Mary Ellen would be lighting all the 
ibout now. In the win- 
mantel over the fireplace, 
He had got- 
through to the family, and 
hoping against 
arrive. And the 


seat beside 


shivering as he 
tling around the 
little railway 
stove 


corners. 
dusk 


against 


was 


the tissue- 
wrapped and 
impulse 


his firm 


station, 


} 
candles just 


lows, on the 
m the 


a wire 


» dining room table. 


hey were probably 


hope that he would 
tree 


Mr. Podger fingered the package 
igain. He had been tempted by the star 


just before he had left the city, back 
on the main line. It had swung sus- 
pended in a window, so crystal-and- 
silver, so glowing, so beautiful. It 
would make a wonderful decoration 
for their always wonderful tree. And 
now it lay, in its tissue-wrapped box, 
on a seat in a cold, lonely little rail- 
road station, sixty miles from Christ- 
mas. 

There was a rattle at the door latch 
that was not caused by the wind, and 
a small boy entered. At least Mr. 
Podger supposed it was a small boy. 
He was so wrapped and_ swathed 
against the elements that identification 
was uncertain. His garments were rath- 
er obviously intended for a larger per- 
son, but they were warm. His nearly 
covered eyes beamed friendliness. “Ma 
he reported, “to come over to 
supper. We saw you through the sta- 
tion window, and Ma said it was no 
way to spend Christmas Eve.” 

Mr. Podger couldn't have agreed 
more, but all he “Tt’s 
kind of your mother.” 

“We gotta tree,” piped the youngster 
above the howling of the wind. “If 
you wait till the day before Christmas, 
get We got it 


» 
says, 


said was, very 


you can ‘em cheaper. 
trimmed.” 

The door of the little house opened 
before they reached it, and there stood 
the welcoming committee, like a little 
flight of human steps. Six of them, from 
about two to twelve, Mr. Podger 
judged, plus his escort, who fitted in 
somewhere near the middle—and a smil- 
ing mother’s face in the background. 

“Merry Christmas!” went up the 
treble chorus as Mr. Podger stepped 
over the threshold. 

From the depths of the 
Mr. Podger observed the living room. 
It was sparsely furnished, but a de- 
crepit parlor organ stood in one corner. 
The tree had a somewhat leftover and 
last-choice appearance, but it stood 
brave and green, gallantly decked with 
festoons of tinsel and strings of pop- 
corn. 

In the kitchen, Maggie must have 
been standing too near the door, for 
Mr. Podger heard a colloquy not in- 
tended for his ears. “Ma, MUST we 


“easy chair” 


13-T 


have the mince pie tonight? You prom 
ised we'd cut it in eight pieces. Nine 
awful small.” 

Maggie! Of « 


Light 


will be 
“Shame on 


we'll have the mince pie to 


yurse 
And 
pieces, for I 


you 


we can still cut it in eight 
don’t want any.” 
There 


and the 
meal 


the table 
but the 
and the 


Was a 


were no candles on 
didn't 
warm and 
mince pie—cut in eight 
real culinary triumph. 

After supper, Christmas carols were 
in order; on invitation, Mr. Podge 
played. alarming- 
ly, but its one pedal held up bravely. 
It was in the midst of “Joy to the 
World” that there was a mighty knock 
ing on the door. The lugubrious station 
agent stood on the steps. “Train’s com- 
in’ through—it’s down in the gully now. 
Hurry up!” The storm had ended, and 
the moon poured its glory on a still 
white world. 

A big, relieved sigh came all the 
way up from Mr. Podger’s heart. Only 
sixty miles to Christmas! . . . Or was it 
even that far? He looked around the 
bare little living room, and tentatively 
fingered a crisp bill in his pocket. 
Then he looked at the faces of his 
hosts, bright with joy for him, and 
pushed it back. Instead, he opened the 
tissue-wrapped box, took out the serene, 
glowing star, and hung it on the top 
of the shabby little tree. 

—Reprinted by special permission of 
The Christian Science Monitor 
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seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. sT-i2 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 


TRAVEL RIGHT 


Check choice and mail today (S) 
. Custom made courier assisted—Europe () 
. Collegiate Tours to—Europe U.S.A 
. Origins of New England Tour June 22- July 3 
“A Course on Wheels’’ N.E. Origins History & 
Literature from 1620. 3 Hours Univ. Credit. Book 
early—This Tour sold out last four years 


For World-Wide Travel Specify Wishes & Write 


ARNOLD TOURS 2°.Newery St 


Boston, Mass 





Your Book Can Be Published! 


Now you can obtain high royalties 
ond wide literary recognition. 


AUTHORS: 


TALENT 
GOING 
To 
WASTE? 


Send for your free copy of How 
To Publish Your Book and learn 
how your monuscript con be 
printed, advertised and sold. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 
Dept, S012, 200 Varick St.,N.Y.14 


| AROUND ne WORLD “:"="*1198 


So. Pacific from $1698. Japan & Orient mi >) fies) 
from $998. See more . . . spend less. 2 ) 

Europ 0. 99 Days fr. $750 

Both adult and student trips. Off-season tours 

at much lower rates. No greater value anywhere. =_"* 


SITA “For the Young of All Ages” Ask Your Trove! agent 
Dept. T 545 Sth Ave., New York 17 
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Definition: A family is a unit com- 
posed not only of children, but of men, 
occasional animal, and the 


OGDEN NASH 


women, an 


common cold. 


It Figures: When the flag was shown 
Annie 
iged five and a half, gave the «¢ xpected 
‘This is the 
” “And what is the 
your country?” she was asked 


of thee,” 


in kindergarten class, our little 


answer when questioned. 
flag of my country 
ime of 
next. “Tis was her prompt 
reply 

RutH ZIMMERMAN, Parents’ Magazine 


Some Abbreviations from an Eighth 
Grade English Test: A.A.A. 
ot American Ace dents: B.( 
duct: A.D After Damnation 

NeELL FEENEY, Weston, W. Va. 


Association 
Bad Con- 


No Sale: One 


sale sman 


ot those high pressure 


house-to-house 


| 


Was daomd¢d a 

canvass by telephone. 
‘Hello,” answered an obviously small 

bo 

‘Let me speak to your mother or 

father,’ the 


brusque ly 


salesman requested 


“They're not home,” said the small 


there I can 
inquired the salesman. 


“Is there anvone else 
talk toP” 
“My sister,” came the reply 
“Well, put her on,” 
man. 


Che re 


the little bov’s voice 


said the sales- 


then 


] 
came b iCh 


ensued i long silence, 
finally 
on. the phone “T can't lift her out of 
the playpen : 
Wisconsin Journal of Education 
Share 


favorite 


your chuckles. Send us your 
story for “Free Pe riod.” W rite 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher 3 West 
42nd Street, New York City Ws ¥ 


“Miss Dwyer says she can always 
tell when a parent has done a stu- 
dent’s homework. | thought you'd 
consider that sort of a challenge.” 
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EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


CHRISTMAS SHOWS 


Sun., Dec. 14, 5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Amahl 
and the Night Visitors: Ninth annual 
presentation of Gian Carlo Menotti’s 
Christmas classic 

7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Hallmark 
Christmas Tree: A holiday divertisse- 
ment written by Helen Deutsch. Execu- 
tive producer Mildred Freed Alberg de- 
scribes the hour-long show as “an en- 
tirely fresh and arresting approach to 
Yuletide entertainment. . . . The pro- 
duction will embrace pantomime, light 
and serious drama segments, ice-skating 
and music. It will weave together the 
beautiful baubles and dreams, the tinsel 
and glitter, as well as the ideal of good 
will associated with the festive season.” 
Carol Channing and Cyril Ritchard will 
provide fun on skates in a pantomime 
entitled “Christmas Day in the Park.” 
Maurice Evans will appear in the Na- 
tivity episode drawn from St. Matthew 
and St. Luke; Jessica Tandy and Mar- 
garet Hamilton, in a drama called “The 
Miracle of the Orphanage”; Ralph Bel- 
lamy and William Shatner in another 
teleplay, “Light One Candle.” Tom Pos- 
ton and Hiram Sherman head the cast 
of “Before the Stores Close.” A mixed 
choir conducted by Franz Allers will 
sing gay carols 

Wed., Dec. 17, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U. S. 
Steel Hour: “One Red Rose for Christ- 
mas,” starring Helen Hayes. The mother 
superior of an orphanage finds her life 
made unhappy by the death of her sis- 
ter and the arrival at the orphanage of 
an unpleasant child of thirteen, Kathy. 

Fri., Dec. 19, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Walt 
Disney Presents: “From All of Us to All 
of You,” an all-cartoon Christmas card. 

Sat., Dec. 20, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) The New 
York Philharmonic: Special Christmas 
program of Bach music under the direc- 
tion of Leonard Bernstein. 

Sun., Dec. 21, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Dinah Shore Show: Bur! Ives, a special 
guest, sings Christmas carols 

Mon., Dec. 22, 9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Voice 
of Firestone: Dennis Day, Frances 
Wyatt, and the Vienna Choir Boys. 

Wed., Dec. 24, 9:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Christ- 
mas Services: Washington’s Episcopal 
Cathedral 

9:00 p.m. (CBS) Christmas Sing with 
Bing: The Groaner’s fourth annual per- 
formance; the first with his wife Kath- 
ryn Grant. Following the traditional 
pattern, the show features special radio 
pickups from many corners of the world 
where Christmas is celebrated. These 
will include the famed Vatican choir 
and the sound of St. Peter’s bells sum- 
moning Romans to Midnight Mass. Other 
choruses of note will be heard from 
Canada, Australia, The Hague, Alaska, 
Cannes, Hawaii, Salt Lake City, New 


(CBS-TV) Playhouse 90: 
Nutcracker,” Tchaikovsky’s cele- 
brated Christmas ballet, choreographed 
by George Balanchine, produced by 
John Houseman, and directed by Ralph 
Nelson, with a cast of 95—the 55 regu- 
lar members of the New York City Bal- 


let and 40 children. Soloists include 
Andre Eglevsky, Melissa Hayden, Diana 
Adams, and Patricia Wilde. “The Nut- 
cracker” tells the story of Christmas 
Eve in a home where one of the toys, a 
nutcracker shaped like a soldier, comes 
to life as a handsome prince and takes 
the little girl of the house through a 
fairyland of wondrous adventures. 

10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen: A talk on “Christmas.” 


Brook Seawell, Patty Duke, and Helen 
Hayes star in ‘‘One Red Rose for Christ- 
mas” on U.S. Steel Hour, Wednesday, 
December 17, 10 p.m., over CBS-TV. 


10:45 p.m. (ABC-TV) Christmas Serv- 
ices: From the Lutheran Church of the 
Reformation, Washington, D. C. 

12:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Midnight Mass: 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York. 


RELIGIOUS PROGRAMS ON TV 


Sundays, 10:00 a.m. (CBS-TV) Lamp Unto 
My Feet: Dr. Lyman Bryson is host. 

10:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Look Up and 
Live: For young adults, a guide to re- 
ligious living, supported by Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish groups. 

12:00 noon (ABC-TV) Bishop Pike: 
Interviews conducted by the Episco- 
palian divine. 

1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Eternal Light: 
Dramatic and cultural programs on the 
Jewish faith. 


RELIGIOUS PROGRAMS ON RADIO 


Sundays, 9:15 a.m. (NBC) Art of Living: 
Dr. Norman Vincent Peale 

9:30 a.m. (CBS) Church of the Air: 
Protestant edition 

10:05 a.m. (NBC) Radio Pulpit: Dr. 
Ralph Sockman. 

(ABC) Message of Israel: Dec. 14: 
“Three Warning Signals,” with Rabbi 
Joshua O. Haberman, Har Sinai Con- 
gregation, Trenton, N. J. Dec. 21: “The 
One World... and the Winter Solstice,” 
with Rabbi Martin M. Weitz, Beth Israel 
Temple, Atlantic City, N. J 

10:30 a.m. (ABC) Negro College Choirs: 


Wed., Dec. 31, 


15-T 


Dec. 14: Hutson-Tillotston College, Aus- 
tin, Texas. Dec. 21: Atlanta Univ., More- 
house and Spelman Colleges, Atlanta. 

10:45 a.m. (Mutual) Church World 
News. 

11:39 a.m. (CBS) Salt Lake City Tab- 
ernacle: Organ concerts. 

(ABC) Christian in Action: Rev. God- 
frey Kloetzli, O.F.M., of the Franciscan 
Monastery, Washington, D. C., gives ser- 
mons under the general theme of 
“Following Christ Through the Holy 
Land.” Dec. 14: “Public Life and Death.” 
Dec. 21: “Christmas Day in Bethlehem.” 

12:30 p.m. (NBC) The Eternal Light: 
Jewish dramas. 

1:30 p.m. (NBC) The Lutheran Hour. 
Also 8:00 p.m. (Mutual). 

(ABC) Pilgrimage: Dec. 14: “The 
Modern Mother’s Problems.” Dec. 21: 
“Christmas As It Should Be.” Dec. 28: 
“Money Is a Family Affair.” With Dr. 
John Sutherland Bonnell, New York's 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian, and Dr. A. L. 
Roberts, Commission of Christian Edu- 
cation, National Council of Churches 

2:00 p.m. (ABC) Dr. Oral Roberts. 

2:30 p.m. (NBC) The Catholic Hour. 

:30 p.m. (ABC) Dr. Billy Graham. 
:30 p.m. (Mutual) Dr. Daniel Poling. 
:45 p.m. (Mutual) Christian Science 

9:30 p.m. (ABC) That They Might See. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC) Hour of Decision: 
Dr. Billy Graham. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS) Church of the Air: 
Catholic edition. 


DRAMA 


Thurs., Dec. 18, various times (NET-Na- 


tional Educational Television): Station 
WGBH-TYV, Boston, starts a series of 13 
programs on the quality of public in- 
formation getting to us through the 
mass communication network of papers, 
magazines, radio and television. Moder- 
ator is Louis M. Lyons, Curator of the 
Nieman Fellowships, Harvard 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) DuPont Show of 
the Month: “The Hasty Heart,” written 
by John Patrick, adapted for television 
by Robert Wallisten. A crusty Scot, fa- 
tally wounded on the Burmese-Indian 
border during World War II, is un- 
aware that he has just a few weeks to 
live. Placed in a ward with sympathetic 
wounded men who know his fate, the 
fiercely independent Scot must come to 
terms with their friendship and their 
favors. 


Mon., Dec. 29 (CBS-TV) Desilu Playhouse: 


“The Crazy Hunter.” Teleplay by Wal- 
ter Newman, adapted from a novel by 
Kay Boyle. A young girl decides to train 
a blind horse to jump in order to save 
him from a mercy-shooting. The in- 
jured horse comes to représent to the 
girl the need for patience and love for 
human weakness, as well. To the girl’s 
efficient and masterful mother the horse 
represents a despicable weakness; to 
her alcoholic, capricious father the un- 
predictable horse is a threat to his 
daughter’s life. The script promises a 
better than average drama with a fas- 
cinating interplay of characters with 
more individuality than is current on 


television 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U.S. 
Steel Hour: “Goodbye .. . But It Doesn't 
Go Away.” An original one-hour play 
for television by Raphael Hayes 
plain, lonely woman who financially 
helps her brother-in-law maintain a 
luxurious apartment, receives a mar- 
riage proposal from a foundry worker 
The woman realizes her loneliness and 
plans to accept. The brother-in-law tries 
to prevent the marriage which threat- 
ens his financial security 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sun., Dec. 21, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Shirley 


Temple’s Storybook: “Mother Goose.” A 
musical variety show of familiar nur- 
sery rhymes for elementary school chil- 
dren and their younger sisters and 
brothers. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





share with your classes next year. . . 


HURRY! HURRY! HURRY! the photos, souvenirs, samples of each 


country’s products. 


Scholastic Teacher's “Wings Over Latin America” But time is rapidly running out! The 
deadline is January 15, 1959—so if you 
plan to enter, take advantage of the 
Christmas holidays to write and mail in 
vour entry! 


contest offers three fabulous vacation tours FREE! 


OU can win the dream trip of a_ from three to seven days in each coun- 
lifetime—a 31-day excursion to seven try, enjoying luxurious hotel accommo- 
different Latin American countries— dations—FREE! , ; 

FREE! You'll ff : pe What to Do: Just write a letter, essay, 
\EE! Youll fly on the wings of Pan Youll visit Peru, Chile, Argentina, ; hyotiers 4 
esitvaite uted S ; or article about why you'd like to visit 
merican’s Rainbow Service and Pana- Uruguay, Venezuela, Curacao, and the ee Pecti tt 
: igh ee satin America. Perhaps you want to 

gra Tourist Service—the finest airlines Dominican Republic. Think of the tist life-] lesi PS O th 
, 4 , sausty < e-long desire! y gather ma- 
serving Latin America. You'll spend wealth of experiences you'll be able to are y cay 1B fie Desi? > 
terial to improve your instruction? Or 
you're just plain curious about how ou 
Latin American neighbors live? Write 
your reasons in 750 words or less. Type 
your entry double-spaced. Manuscripts 
iccompanied by self-addressed stamped 
envelopes will be returned at the end 


of the contest 


Who Is Eligible: Any full-time VU, S. 
teacher, supervisor, curriculum special- 
ist, school librarian or administrator in 
a public, private, or parochial elemen 
tary or secondary school. (You do NOT 
have to be a subscriber to Scholastic 
Magazines in order to enter.) 


Judges: Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
Chairman of the Editorial Board, Scho 
lastic Magazines, and former U. S$ 
Commissioner of Education; Miss Delia 
Goetz, Educational Materials Specialist, 
Education Division, International Co- 
operation Administration; and Dr. Hu- 
bert C. Herring, well-known authority 
on Latin-American affairs. 


Where to write: Travel Editor, Scho- 
lastic Teacher Magazine, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





geececcecccscccccccoccoccor: DON'T DELAY— START YOUR ENTRY TODAY! ~~ 


Thirty-one-day tour of Latin America, round-trip via Pan American Airways and 
Panagra, plus luxurious accommodations at the following hotels: VENEZUELA: 
three days at the Tamanaco, Caracas (photo 2, above); PERU: three days at 
FIRST PRIZE the Grand Hotel Bolivar, Lima (photo 3); URUGUAY: seven days at the Victoria 
Plaza, Montevideo (4); CHILE: seven days at the Carrera, Santiago (6); 
CURACAO: four days at the Curacao Intercontinental (7); ARGENTINA: three 
days at the Plaza, Buenos Aires (8); DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: four days at the 


E] Embajador, Ciudad Trujillo (9). 


Twenty-day tour of the Caribbean, round-trip via Pan American Airways and 
Panagra, plus luxurious accommodations at the following hotels: PUERTO RICO: 


SECOND PRIZE five days at the Intercontinental, San Juan (1); CUBA: five days at the Nacional 


de Cuba, Havana (5); CURACAO: five days at the Curacao Intercontinental (7); 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: five days at the El Embajador, Ciudad Trujillo (9). 


Round-trip flight to the Dominican Republic via Pan American Airways and Pana- 


THIRD PRIZE gra, with luxurious accommodations for seven days at the E] Embajador, Ciudad 


Trujillo (9). 
ALL TRIPS WILL ORIGINAT E AND TERMINATE AT EITHER NEW YORK CITY OR MIAMI, 
WHICHEVER IS MORE CONVENIENT FOR THE PRIZE WINNER. 


HONORABLE MENTIONS: Three runners-up will each get an Encyclopaedia Britannica World Atlas. 


PLELLEL LOLOL LLL LOL LOLOL LOLOL OL OCC DEOL LOCOROCO LOOOOO 








POPPERS 





